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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
IL. 


YRINTING.—The simplest form of photographic prints are those 
made on ferroprussiate paper, which may be procured from 
vour dealer. To produce one of these, place your now thorongh- 
ly dry negative in the printing frame, which will have formed 
part of the outfit received with your camera. The negative must 
be laid in the frame with its glass side out and film side in. On 
it lay a piece of the ferroprussiate paper, cut to fit the frame, 
with its gray surface in con- 
tact with the film side of the 
negative. Fasten these se- 


| celain tray, and by testing the bath with litmus paper, which acids 
turn red, and alkalies turn blue, keep it slightly alkaline. After 
using, the toning bath should be kept in a bottle, as it improves 
with age, though it must be strengthened by the addition of a 
| small quantity of each of its several compounds every time it is 
| used. 
Toning is an operation that requires time, and the exercise of 
| patience and judgment. When the bath is ready, try it with one 
| print: first. . If it is not strong enough, add more gold. If the 
shade or tone produced is not black enough, add 4 little soda, and 
| if not red enough, add a trifle of acid, 





curely in place by means of 
the spring back, wipe the 
glass side of the negative 
perfectly clean, and set the 
frame on a window-ledge so 
that the direct light of the 
sun may fall full upon it. 

After a minute or so take 
up the frame, step back with 
it into a less brightly lighted 
part of the room, loosen half 
the hinged spring back, and 
examine half the paper be- 
neath. Ifthe picture has be- 
come clearly defined upon the 
paper, it from the 
frame, and lay it, face down- 
ward, in a tray of clean 
water, where it will at once 
begin to throw off a greenish 
deposit. Allow it to remain 
in this water two three 
minutes, and then transfer it 
to another tray of clean wa- 
ter. Washing it in this, you 
have one of the famous blue 
prints, with which some ama- 
teurs are so thoroughly satis- 
fied that they never learn to 
make any other. 

The amateur who reads 
these papers is, however, of 
course, desirous of producing 
prints that he can tone, and 
that will look like real photo- 
graphs. He therefore pro- 
cures from his dealer, with 
whom he has now become well 
acquainted, a sheet of freshly 
sensitized albumen paper. In 
the course of a few months, 
when he has become a photo- 
graphic expert, he will pre- 
pare this paper himself, but 
he has too much else to do 
just now. 

Although the sensitized 
paper may be exposed to a 
subdued light for a minute or 
so, while it is being torn into 
pieces the size of your plates, 
it must be kept ina dark box. 
Handle it as little and as care- 
fully as possible, and always 
with dry, clean hands. 

The process of printing 
with this paper is exactly the 
same as that already de- 
scribed, the albumen side of 
the sensitized paper being 
placed next the film side of 
the negative. The printing 
should, however, be continued 
until the picture is several 
shades darker than you wish 
it to appear finally, When 
the sun has done his work, 
throw the prints into a light- 
tight, negative box, where 
they may be left until you are 
ready to trim them. 

Trim by laying the print 
face up on a large sheet of 
glass, place over it a plate of 
clean glass the exact size that 
your picture is to be, and,cut 
away all the paper that ex- 
tends beyond its edges with a 
penknife. As each print is 
trimmed, lay it, face down- 
ward, in a large tray of 
clean water which stands in 
a subdued light. Let the 
prints remain in this water half an hour, and in the mean time 
prepare your toning bath. 

Toning.—The dealer has furnished you with a tiny homeopathic 
pill bottle, labelled “ chloride of gold,” and containing fi/tcen grains 
of the precious stuff. Empty this into a bottle containing ten 
ounces of water. Here it dissolves, and forms a yellow liquid that 
is your stock solution of gold. Having it ready, prepare the toning 
bath by the following formula: water, ten ounces; gold (stock 
solution), three ounces; bicarbonate of soda, three grains; table 
salt, three grains ; acetic acid, three grains. 

Mix these thoroughly, with your fingers, in a clean white por- 
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. 1.—Brack Lace Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 537.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 32-40, 
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and plaeing them on top. By occasionally glancing at them as you 
change their positions you will notice that after a few minutes the 
reddish tinge begins to give way to a blue-black or plum-color. 
From this point you must use your own judgment as to what tone 
is preferable, and carry your prints just to it and no farther. A 
reddish tone is termed “ warm,” and a black tone “cold,” by pho- 
tographers. On no account carry the prints into the slaty blue 
or “ flat” tone, which is the result of allowing them to remain too 
long in the bath. 
Whenever you-decide that a print is properly toned, remove it from 
the bath, and throw it, face downward, into a tray of clean water. 
When all are toned, they are 
ready to go inte the hypo, or 





OUT-DOOR TOILETTES. ¢ 


| Examining the prints which have been left all this time, face 
downward, in a tray of water, we find that they have turned a dis- 
agreeuble red, and have given a milky appearance to the water. 
Agitate them a little in this water, and then transfer them, one by 
one, still face downward, to another tray filled with clean water. 
Empty the milky water from the first tray into the sink, refill it 
with clean water, and return the prints to it. 

If from the results of the experimental print you are satisfied 
that the toning bath is in working order, you may place in it, one 
at a time, and face downward, a dozen of the reddish-tinged 
prints. Keep them in motion, by slipping out those on the hottom 





Fig. 2.—Tamise Crora Mouryine Dress.—Front.—For Back, 
see Page 537.—{For diagram and description see Supplement.) 


fixing bath, which may be pre- 
pared by the following formu- 
la: water, one gallon; hypo, 
one pound; bicarbonate of 
soda, tablespoonful ; 
and common salt, one table- 
spoonful. 

The prints may be now laid 
in a hypo tray (which should 
never be used for anything 
else, not even for the hypo 
with which the negative is 
cleared), and enough of this 
solution poured in to cover 
them well. It should be 
thrown away after using. 
Let the prints remain in this 
bath fifteen or twenty min 
utes, and agitate them so that 
every portion of each may be 
exposed to the action of the 
solution. 

When taken from this hypo 
bath the prints are fixed, and 
may be exposed to any amount 
of light. They are also ready 
for their final washing, which 
is to cleanse them from hypo 
and other substances—a task 
by no means easy to perform. 
The washing must be in at 
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an hour in each wai. — 
well to leave them in water 
all night, and give them a 


final rinsing in the morn- 
ing. 
Mounting. — When the 


prints are thoroughly washed, 
take them, one at a time, 
from their final bath, and lay 
them, face downward, one 
above another, on a plate of 
clean glass, which you hold 
in your hand, With the oth- 
er hand press every drop of 
water you can from them. 
Have your card-board mounts 
and paste all ready. The 
best paste is made of starch, 
scalded, not boiled, in water. 
Apply a very small quantity 
of paste to the back of the 
uppermost print with a brush, 
Insert the point of a knife 
beneath the edge of the print, 
lift it by two corners, and 
deposit it in the centre of 
the card-board, allowing the 
middle of the print to come 
into contact with the mount 
first. Lay a clean piece of 
blotting-paper over the face 
of the print, and with your 
hand rub all air bubbles from 
beneath it. 

When all the prints are 
mounted, place them between 
large sheets of blotting-paper, 
and leave them there for sev- 
eral hours, or until therough- 
ly dry. Then rub the face 
of each with a bit of soft 
flannel that has. been previ- 
ously rubbed over a piece of 
Castile soap, and put them 
through the burnisher. This 
completes. the long series of 
processes, and finishes the 
photograph. If you have no 
burnisher, and cannot obtain 
the use of one, its place may 
be partially supplied by a hot flat-iron, the face of which has been 
cleaned with alcohol. 

Now you are an amateur photographer; and if you thoroughly 
‘understand the several operations described in these papers, you 
have mastered the rudiments of the business. You have yet to 
learn a thousand and one details, which will come to you with ex 
perience, as well as the manner of producing transparencies, pho- 
tographs of dark midnight scenery, moonlight views, fire scen 
mirages, spectres, and other surprising and amusing results, 
some of which will be described in the third paper of this 


series, 
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“A SUMMER, PART OF WHICH 
I WAS.” 
FEXHERE comes «a season of the year, usn- 
| ally in the dry days of middle summer, 
when we are most painfully reminded of 
the fact that we are made of dust, and feel 
intimations of a possibility of returning to 
our native element, and that without any 
sneh intervening ceremony as the act of 


dissolution. 

Not that we shall fall to pieces all at 
once, like the “one-hoss shay,” but that 
gradual rub and wear will make sufficient 
diminution of our substance to abrade us 
finally to shadows. Our hands in this sea- 
son are rough with dust that we can divine 
rather than see, although we can see it far 
too plainly; our complexions are powdered 
with it, our clothes are ruined with it, our 
houses are disgraceful with it; we smell it, 
we eat it, we drink it; it soils the water in 
which we bathe; we feel its grit en the 
leaves of our books; we see its motes float- 
ing in the air, till the whole world seems to 
be dissolving in nothing but dust. 

And meanwhile, whether we are made of 
it or not, whether we.are returning to it or 
not, we all‘hate the dust. The wearer of 
the pretty toilettes has reason to hate it, 
for all the purity of her lisse and lawn, the 
onee unsullied freshness of her flowers and 
ribbons, vanish before its power, and leave 
the toilettes soiled and tarnished and un- 
lovely, totally unattractive to the eye, and 
teldng no tale of their money value to the 
envions, which is too often one of the de- 
lights of the ownership of pretty toilettes. 
The mother of babies dressed with minute 
care and nicety has reason to hate the dust 
surely, for the laces are filmy with it, the 
embroideries are only so many bosses to re- 
ceive and keep its grime, the dewy skin is 
smneared with it—the serpent has crawled 
over the rose. The woman of wealth hates 
i. too, for it brings her wealth to naught, 
and she might as well wear tow-cloth as 
the priceless gear she does, so soon is she 
reduced by the flying and falling dust to 
the level of those who have only sackcloth 
and ashes to wear in the beginning. The 
woman, moreover, of narrow means, whose 
life is a struggle to make both ends meet, 
must hate it; for ont of her small margins 
of time how much must she give to the 
shaking and brushing and furbishing of 
each garment, to the careful wiping out of 
every pleat of the skirts and ruffles made 
brown with dust on every oecasion of wear- 
ing, till she finds herself in danger of join- 
ing one of the two extremes of feeling, ei- 
ther of becoming an anarchist and pulling 
everything down to her own level, so that 
she shall be required by no exigencies to 
dress up to their level, or else of becoming 
a slave and acquiescing in the superiority 
of others, and contenting herself with home- 
spun, and without pleats, for the rest of her 
days. 

But more than any other woman the 


struggle against it, the duty expected of 
her demanding its destruction. It comes 
in at the doors and casements, rises from 
the floor, falls from the ceiling; it settles 
on the glass of her engravings, it sleeps in 
the folds of her curtains, it sheds a bloom 
of age upon her newest bric-d-brac, it gives 
an air of disintegration to the quicksilver 
on the back of the mirrors, it sifts ingenious- 
ly into places where no duster ean follow it, 
it makes intricate open-work of carved wood 
a snare and an abomination, causes the fire- 
place to look as thongh the ashes had blown 
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down the chimney, makes if all but impos- 
sible to open a street window or one on 
the windward side of the house, impossible 
as it may be to live if she does not, impossi- 
ble, too, to lean an arm along a table unless 
the dusting-cloth has but a moment pre- 
vionsly passed that way before her, and 
fills her with a despairing wonder if, after 
all, it were not best to relapse into bar- 
barism and live the life of the wigwam, 
where there would be no such thing as dust 
to contend with, and if there were, she would 
not know it. 

And the worst of the thing is that there 
is no help for it. The more we obey the 
Biblical command to reduce the earth, the 
more we reduce it to dust, and the dust 
must remain dust, cannot fly off to other 
planets, and is always with us. In the 
country or in the city it encompasses us, 
and although it be lighter than the grass- 
hopper, it sueceeds in making life a burden. 
Nor is our hostility to this primitive ele- 
ment lessened by the fact that by-and-by, 
when the old mother-earth has received us, 
we ourselves become nothing else than dust. 
We do not know whose dust it is blowing 
about us to-day, whether the dust of Pha- 
raohs or of lepers, or of leprous Pharaohs; 
impartially we would avoid it all. But we 
might as well ask for annihilation: the 
dust is one of our integral parts, insepara- 
ble from our existence here, and not even 
to be escaped when in our graves. 





AN ENGLISH FASHION. 


| RITANNIA rules the wave —the top- 

most wave and crest of our social life, 
howsoever her anthority may be questioned 
elsewhere. It is so much easier to conform 
than to protest, so much simpler to accept 
the late hours and the pointed-toed shoes, 
the inserutable penmanship and the stiff 
riding- habit, the heavy dinners and the 
rigid etiquette, than to invent and establish 
a freer code of our own, that the acceptance 
of the English model is not to be wonder- 
ed at. 

Most of us, indeed, are born uncritical. 
Whatever image is set up for worship, to 
that we do homage. When the great peo- 
ple are gathered together, and the signal 
sounds, we do exactly what is expected of 
us, quite irrespective of any fiery furnace. 

What we complain-of is n0t too much 
compliance, but too little. Since we take 
from England so many fashions, why not 
take more? Why not take her watering- 
place manners and customs? Now that the 
summer holidays are here, we could not 
have a more sensible model; for the one es- 
sential that the noble Briton demands is 
comfort. 

We recall an English Saratoga set high 
among the purple hills of the Midlands. 
The little town is a bow], in whose bottom 
are the springs, the bathing - houses, the 
lovely parks and Jakes, and smooth wide 
parades for invalid chairs, that make it a 
resort. Up the sides of the bow] climb gray- 
stone villas and cottages, set among green 
trees and dazzling sheets of flowers. In 
these the summer population houses itself, 
either house-keeping with its own servants 
or living in lodgings with the landlady’s. 
There are, indeed, .two hotels, but these 
seem almost as quiet and private as the 
cottages. There being no consciousness of 
a public, there are no concessions to a pub- 
lic: no big dining-room to frame gorgeous 
toilettes; no verandas for flirtation and 
dress parade; no dress to parade. 

People go there to live out-of-doors and 
drink the waters. It is a favorite place for 
its air and its springs and its beauty, and 
certain high dignitaries always visit it. 
There is hardly a day when at least one 
duke and duchess, and Lady Johns and 
Lady Georges and Lady Marys by the half- 
dozen, may not be seen in the park reading 
or sketching or sewing, and listening to the 
music. It is the order of life to go to the 
park as soon after breakfast as may be, and 
there sit, steeped in the gelden sunshine, 
steeped in the glorious beauty of color and 
form and light that make up English land- 
scape. Babies toddle over the greensward, 
children feed the swans, trundle their hoops, 
ran races. Pretty girls play tennis and 
croquet. Oldsters work, or read, or do no- 
thing, with equal mind. The band plays 


| the brightest waltzes and marches. All is 
honse-keeper hates it. Her life is one long | 


gayety, ease, charm. 

And the chief reason for this Arcadian 
delightfulness seems to be the absence 
of worry about dress. Nobody wore any- 
thing finer than a gingham or cambric 
frock on those celestial mornings; a short 
frock innocent of trimmings, a cheap shade 
hat, no gloves. A duke’s daughter-in-law 
appeared in the same checked gingham 
gown every morning for a fortnight—the 
same, or its fellow. It might have cost 
three dollars, and she looked in it the high- 
born beanty that she was. Her dneal mo- 
ther-in-law had been heard to remark that 








only Americans and cads would dress for a 
watering-place public. 

After luncheon everybody walked or 
drove among the hills, and over the high, 
breezy, far-stretching downs. Easy shoes 
and plain clothes still prevailed. If the 
morning dress were changed at all, it was 
for a warmer suit equally plain. It was 
only at dinner-time, in the privacy of their 
own circle, that these sensible English wo- 
men put on fine clothes and ornaments, nor 
always then. They had come thither to 
rest, and they would not vex their souls 
with thoughts ofraiment. Besides the sav- 
ing of time and trouble, the saving of money 
was considerable. People could go to a 
fashionable resort to economize, and have 
the charms of nature and sources of health 
thrown in. They could return home with 
brightened complexions and new energies, 
and money in their pockets for the next 
London season. 

Let us ponder on the splendid and costly 
parade of Newport, on the brilliant and fa- 
tiguing procession of Saratoga, on the show 
of Long Branch, of Cape May, even of Bar 
Harbor, and think whether we might not 
wisely take another precept from the An- 
glican Code, and make our summer holiday 
an affair of ease and simplicity. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A RETURN TO THE HILLS. 


fgets always maintained that summer 
passed into autumn at a certain definite and 
appreciable instant, as by the turning of a leaf. 
In like manner those who direct their course in 
early summer toward the hilly regions of New 
England are commonly made aware at some pre- 
cise and definite moment that they have come 
within the atmosphere of the hills. It is usu- 
ally after they have left the main railway track, 
and are switched off upon some little branch road, 
with stops so frequent that if, at any moment, 
during a pause, yon were to see conductor and 
brakemen in full chase after a woodchuck in a 
cow pasture, nobody would be astonished. But 
presently, as you glide slowly along, rejoicing in 
the more rural look of things, after the heat and 
hurry of the larger railway stations, there comes 
one whiff of fresher air through the open win- 
dow, and the change is made. You have return- 
ed to the hills. Or rather the hills have met you 
half-way; their great benignant breath has reach- 
ed you, and already something of the dust of trav- 
el is shaken off. Over miles of bare pure moun- 
tain-top, of pastures scented with sweet-fern, of 
lanes hedged with raspberry bushes and arched 
with wild grape, of moist sphagnum meadows 
where the shy arethusa rears itself, that breath 
has come. Before, all was city and suburb; it is 
country now. The next turn in the road shows 
you Wachusett, or Monadnock, or Camel's Hump, 
and you are among the hills. 

The reprobate French poet Baudelaire, in one 
of his best poems, sighs to have been the lover 
of some youthful giantess ; and describes her su- 
perb proportions as cast carelessly along the hori- 
zon and protecting her lover by their vast shade. 
Browning, more powerfully, describes the hills as 
gathering round his Childe Roland to watch the 
hour of danger beneath the Dark Tower: 


“The dying sunset kindled through a cleft; 
The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay— 

‘Now stab and end the creature—to the heft!’” 
And even the gentle Charles Lamb, reluctantly 
torn from London streets to visit Wordsworth 
and Coleridge at the English Lakes, could not es- 
cape this same circle of gigantic figures, and 
found them protecting and kindly as he looked 
from his windew at mght: “ Glorious creatures, 
fine old fellows, Skiddaw, ete.” There is so much 
that is personal in the presence of even the 
smallest isolated mountain that it is impossible 
not to endow it with almost human attributes. 
The Indians carried this so far as to imagine a 
deity, as presiding over each mysterious peak, 
and punishing those rash mortals who climbed 
too far. The Hebrews, with grander feeling, 
found the source of aid and strength in these 
solemn heights. “I will look to the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.” Remembering this, 
old Ethan Allen, the fearless, when summoned to 
surrender his Green Mountain settlements to the 
aggressions of the New York authorities, sent 
back to them the haughty message, “ Our Gods 
are gods of the hills; therefore we are stronger 
than you.” It was a natural feeling. 

We are stronger, at any rate, for seeking hill 
gods in the early summer-time. Many old friends 
are there before us, constant to the season. The 
woods are still thronged with mountain-laurel, 
but it is really past and faded and dropping from 
the stem, except one vast bush that stands amid 
the darkness of a pine grove, and is still bloom- 
ing and luxuriant as if it were some semitropical 
magnolia or rhododendron. The bright red lily 
is brilliant in the woods, and it loves to grow on 
the very tops of low mountains like Wachusett, 
concentrating its cups of crimson as earth’s last 
defiance to the blue sky above. The yellow 
flowers are just beginning—in the first weeks of 
July the St. John’s-wort takes possession, and by 
the middle of that month the first feathery gold- 
en-rod opens, preparing for its long reign over 
the pastures, Soon will follow the asters and 
the gorgeous cardinal-flower; the season will 
run its course before we know it, and then the 
autumn leaves and the weird witch-hazel will be 
here. 

As to more vocal companions, it is the misfor- 
tune of summer visitors to the hills that they 





rarely arrive until the first burst of bird-song is 
gone by, so that the woods are growing silent, 
until the loquacious summer insects shall replace 
the early birds. The ever-domestic song-sparrow 
is actively tending her second or third set of eggs 
in her nest upon the ground, but she sings little, 
and seems overburdened with responsibilities, 
while the robin is jubilant as ever, from dawn 
till eve, as he feeds his young in the cherry-trees. 
The brown thrush and the bluebird are more vis- 
ible than audible; so is the cat-bird, while the 
veery is not heard at all. The wood-thrush sings 
daily in the neighboring pine wood, and more 
sweetly as night draws on, and the little field- 
sparrow is voluble, with his “sweet, shy, accel- 
erating lay.” Every night we find ourselves lis- 
tening for the whippoorwill, and wondering why 
the observant Nuttall describes it as ceasing to 
sing, or singing rarely, after the middle of June, 
whereas it is now a month later, and there seems 
no check or discouragement in its song. Every 
night it begins at a distance, draws nearer with 
darkness, and seems—for it remains unseen—to 
alight among the garden bushes and almost upon 
the house itself. An animated dream, it keeps 
on incessantly for a time; then stops at dead of 
night, when sleep becomes too deep for dream- 
ing, and then recommences before dawn, when 
dreams are resumed, but go, as tradition says, by 
contraries. It represents the remote and mystic 
side of our nature, brought into unwonted devel- 
opment among the hills. ws 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
XXXL 
ee crabs are in the height of their season in 
W July and early August, and often quite cheap 
enough to come within our limit. As they are 
exceedingly fragile, full directions for treating 
them will be in place. They come to market in 
shallow wooden boxes, packed in wet sea-weed or 
eel-grass, and if they are kept cool they will re- 
main in good condition for several days. When 
they come into the house it is well to lay them 
gently in a pan of cold water while the grass is 
being washed; then cover them with it on a deep 
dish or in a box, and keep them in the coldest 
place available; by washing them in this way 
every day, and keeping them in the refrigerator, 
they have been preserved in the school of cookery 
for several days; this possibility is referred to in 
case of emergencies. Unless for good reasons, the 
crabs should not be bought in large quantities. 
They are good as long as they are alive, and are 
heavy in proportion to their size when in good 
condition ; the color of their shells is a dark 
bluish-green, and the consistency like a tough 
paper ; when cooked the shell is easily cut with 
a knife, and is eaten. To prepare the crabs for 
cooking remove the flap or apron on the under 
shell, and the soft fins which lie under the sides 
of the back shell; make a semicircular cut just 
back of the eyes, through both shells, using a 
very sharp knife,and throw away this portion; 
all the rest of the crab is good. Soft crabs are 
fried by being entirely immersed in smoking hot 
fat after being rolled in flour or meal, or breaded 
by being dipped first in cracker dust, then in 
beaten egg, and again in cracker dust; they are 
also dipped in melted butter, and broiled ; they 
are seasoned with salt and pepper, and served with 
a garnish of lemon and parsley or water-cresses, 
An acceptable July dinner would be: 
Okra soup with crabs. 
Broiled fluke with pickle batter. 
New potatoes fried. 
Green corn, Southern style. 
Maryland fried chicken, with Mandrang sauce. 
Iced pineapple. 
The soup is the dish for which the most time is 
required, nearly five hours, during which it should 
be kept covered closely to prevent evaporation. 
For two quarts of soup peel and slice an onion, 
fry it brown with a tablespoonful of drippings, 
a small slice of fat ham, and the bones from a 
knuckle of veal; wash a dozen pods of fresh 
okra and a green pepper, and slice them, reject- 
ing the okra stems and the seeds of the pepper ; 
when the onion is brown, add the okra and pep- 
per, two quarts of boiling water, and a palatable 
seasoning of salt and pepper, and slowly boil the 
soup for two hours. Meantime peel and slice 
six large tomatoes, and boil and take the meat 
from three hard-shell crabs, or cut up two 
soft-shell crabs, and fry the crab meat with 
a small onion, chopped, and enough butter or 
drippings to prevent burning. At the end of 
two hours add the tomatoes and crab meat, and 
continue the boiling of the soup for two hours 
longer. Then remove the bones, add enough boil- 
ing water to increase the quantity of the soup to 
two quarts, see that it is palatably seasoned, and 
serve it hot. After putting on the soup, cook the 
hominy as directed in the recipe for chicken. The 
iced pineapple may be prepared at any time, and 
kept in a cold place; peel it, hold it by the crown, 
and grate it, using a dish large enough to receive 
all the juice; put the grated pineapple into a 
glass dish, dust it with powdered sugar, pour a 
glass of sherry over it, and put it near the ice 
for at least an hour; before serving it, dust it 
again with powdered sugar, The potatoes may 
be scraped and boiled just tender, at any time, 
and then rolled in a towel to dry them, before 
frying them with the chicken. The pickle butter 
may be made by chopping a small pickle very 
fine and mixing it with an equal quantity of cold 
butter; keep it cold until the fish is cooked. The 
Mandrang sauce may also be prepared and put in 
a cold place before the chicken is cooked. Peel 
one large or several small cucumbers, eut them 
in half-inch strips and then in dice ; cut an equal 
measure of young green onions in dice, and squeeze 
the juice of a lemon; mix these ingredients with 
a glass of Madeira and a high seasoning of salt, 
pepper, and cayenne, and serve as a salad with 


fried or roast poultry or fish. In the South little 
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cakes of fried mush or hominy are always served 
with chicken; as it fries best when cold, it may 
be made in advance of the time for cooking the 
chicken. Pick over a pint of fine white hominy, 
wash it in three waters, put it over the fire in a 
thick saucepan, or farina boiler, with a pint and 
a half of cold water, and let it heat slowly and 
boil steadily for half an hour; if the hominy is 
coarse, it may require longer boiling; if when it 
is done it is not thick enough to hold the spoon 
upright, it must be boiled a little longer, nneover- 
ed, to evaporate the superfluous water. While 
the hominy is being boiled it must be stirred of- 
ten enough to prevent burning. If a double kettle 
is used, it will take longer than half an hour to 
cook it. When the hominy is done, mix with it 
a tablespoonful each of butter and flour rubbed 
together to a smooth paste, and a palatable sea- 
soning of salt, and then pour it into a dish wet 
with cold water, and let it cool before cutting it 
to fry; cut it in little cakes, and roll them in 
flour to fry. 

To prepare the chicken, remove the feathers ; 
singe it; wipe it with a wet towel; draw it with- 
out breaking the intestines, and then there will 
not be any need of washing it; cut it in joints as 
for fricassee ; dip each joint quickly in cold wa- 
ter, and then at once roll it in flour seasoned 
with salt and pepper, covering it thoroughly. 
Melt lard in a large shallow frying-pan, covering 
the bottom a quarter of an inch deep, and when 
the fat begins to smoke put in the chicken, leav- 
ing a space between the pieces, and slowly fry it 
until it is light brown and tender. Allow three- 
quarters of an hour for preparing the entire dish. 
When all the chicken is fried, keep it hot while 
the hominy is fried; this is first cut in half-inch 
slices, and then in pieces two inches square, and 
rolled in flour before it is browned in the pan 
where the chicken was fried. The potatoes can 
also be browned in the same pan; they are nota 
part of the regulation dish of fried chicken, but 
are used here to increase the size of the dish, and 
served on a separate platter or in a vegetable 
dish. The hominy is laid around the fried chick- 
en. If necessary, use extra lard for frying the 
hominy, but not enough to make an excess in the 
pan after the hominy is cooked—there should be 
about a tablespoonful. After the hominy is fried, 
keep it hot with the chicken, and make the gravy 
by stirring into the frying-pan a heaping~ tea- 
spoonful of flour, half a pint of cream or rich 
milk, and a palatable seasoning of salt and pep- 
per; let the gravy boil for a moment, stirring it 
to insure smoothness, and then serve it with the 
fried chicken and hominy. If milk is used instead 
of cream, just before pouring the gravy from the 
frying-pan mix the yolk of a raw egg with two or 
three spoonfuls of cold milk, and stir it into the 
gravy, but do not allow it to boil, or the egg may 
cause the gravy tobe lumpy. Nearly every good 
old Southern cook had some special way of fry- 
ing chicken: sometimes half lard and half but- 
ter were used, sometimes oil and lard, or a little 
bacon fat. The chickens were sometimes killed 
just before they were cooked; other dusky an- 
thorities thought they should be put in a cold 
cellar or in the well for a day after they were 
killed. But no matter by what method prepared, 
Southern fried chicken was always delicious, like 
Southern green corn. 

One reason for the excellence of the latter was 
the fact that it generally was freshly plucked just 
before it was boiled; after ywreen corn has been 
cut for even a single hour it begins to deterio- 
rate, losing its sweet flavor and milky juice. To 
prepare corn for boiling, strip off the outer husks, 
turn the inner ones away from the cob to permit 
the removal of all the silk, and then replace them 
and secure them at the end with a bit of white 
cord; put the corn into salted actually boiling 
water, and boil it for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
according to the size of the kernels, and then re- 
move the strings, and send the hot corn to the ta- 
ble. If the husks are taken off before the corn 
is served, it must be done very quickly, and the 
corn at once rolled in a hot dry napkin. 
with it plenty of sweet butter and salt and pep- 
per; sometimes the butter is melted and season- 
ed and sent hot to the table with the corn. Boil- 
ed corn can be kept hot in the husks for some 
hours if there is moist heat or steam surround- 
ing it. 

The fluke is to be put into a very hot oven 
about twenty minutes before dinner-time, and 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and butter; if care is 
taken that it does not burn, it will not need any 
water in the pan. The pickle butter is to be 
spread upon it after it is transferred to a hot 
dish to send to the table. 





Serve 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER MOURNING DRESSES. 

bi, yon veiling and canvas are the favorite 
| woollen fabries for mourning dresses in 
summer, and are worn as the first deep mourn- 
ing, being trimmed with erape, but less heavily 
than the Henrietta cloth and serge dresses that 
correspond to them for winter use. The ten- 
dency, however, is to lighten mourning this year 
more than has ever been done, dispensing with 
crape except for the nearest relatives, and then 
wearing it only a very short time. For slightly 
heavier wool dresses for travelling and for the 
sea-side there are roughly woven homespuns of 
pure black that make nun-like dresses, yet ave 
not too heavy for comfort, because of their open 
weaving. These, with many diagonal stuffs and 
the finer Cheviots, are made up in tailor fashions 
of very severe style with excellent effect. 

For thin dresses for best wear the canvas 
grenadines of mixed silk and wool are used in 
very small fine meshes, and the sewing-silk 
grenadines with smooth continuous surface, 
Byzantine and other barége-like fabrics are 
liked by old ladies, while for young ladies and 








used with alternating canvas and ottoman silk 
stripes from one to two inches wide. 

For comfortable summer wear there is nothing 
better than the thin silks, such as tricotine with 
ribbed surface, yet nearly transparent, or else the 
familiar foulards, silk crapes, and India silks. 
The Louisine silks are sometimes chosen for use- 
ful dresses, but are seldom of pure jet black, 
The striped India silks are in great favor with 
pencilled lines of white, and the most popular 
foulards also have stripes, or else hieroglyphics 
or palms in all-over patterns, and also as a border 
near one selvage. The India and Chinese crapes 
are the most elegant fabrics for mourning, but 
are not worn until in the last season of mourn- 
ing dress, when laces and watered ribbons can 
be used for trimmings. 


MANNER OF MAKING DRESSES, 


The nuns’ veiling dresses for the first mourn- 
ing are made with a plain skirt set on a silk 
foundation without even a foot-pleating. Over 
this is very long drapery, forming lengthwise 
pleatings on the right side, with a curved apron 
and pointed back, which hangs in burnoose folds 
at the top. If crape is used it is arranged in 
two bias folds all around.the skirt, with several 
other folds in rows on the left side up to the 
belt. Long revers of crape on the basque begin 
at the shoulder seams and pass down the fronts, 
tapering at the waist line, and inside this the 
veiling is arranged in small folds, either length- 
wise, diagonally, or in cross rows, a3 best suits 
the wearer’s figure. Another trimming for the 
corsage is short revers of crape ending at the 
top of the first darts, or else there is a peasant 
bodice of crape set in with the first darts their 
whole length and laced together, while the veil- 
ing is gathered at the shoulders and the fulness 
passed under the bodice. 

For tailor dresses of fine wool very finely 
pleated kilt skirts are made for those in mourn- 
ing. For very light fabrics these kilt pleats are 
really tucks sewed by hand their whole length; 
each tuck is a trifle less than an inch wide, and 
is made to meet the tuck next it without lapping. 
Above this is ashort apron drapery, and the back 
drops in two pointed ends like large handker- 
chiefs. The postilion basque is of the simplest 
shape, and the only crape used is put on as a 
vest, either quite plain or in bias cross folds, 
with revers on each side. The standing collar is 
also of folds passing around the neck, and the 
cuffs correspond with the collar, 

The figured tricotine and ludia silks are com- 
bined with plain silk of the same kind put on as 
a wide hem or border, stitched on the outside, 
and ornamented with feather stitching done in 
white silks. Pleated panels of the plain silk 
trim the middle of the front, or else one side of 
the skirt, and the over-skirt may have a wide re- 
vers of the plain silk stitched in the way just de- 
scribed. Three deep pleated flounces ou one side 
of the skirt and five on the other are again seen 
on such dresses. 

White dresses are more used than formerly 
by those wearing mourning. For morning wear 
in midsummer there are twilled wools like flan- 
nel, Cheviots, and canvas fabrics of large open 
meshes made up in tailor fashions over a white 
mohair foundation skirt. The only black used 
with these is a wide gros grain sash with many 
small bows and straps on the front of the cor- 
sage. Others prefer merely stitched edges for 
Cleviots, and for finer canvas dresses some bows 
and a bridle of white watered ribbon are added. 
A flower pin of white or black enamel fastens 
the dress collar, and there are folds of white 
crinkled crape in the neck and sleeves. The 
new features seen in the white veiling and crape 
dresses for afternoon and evening are the full 
mutton-leg sleeves, and the bouffant plastrons of 
crape laid in diagonal folds across the chest. 
For full-dress evening entertainments there are 
beautiful toilettes of point @esprit with its fine 
dots, made up without lace, and trimmed with 
lengthwise tucks in which ribbons are run and 
left hanging in loops at the foot. The pointed 
waist is also pointed in the neck, and is made of 
black gros grain or of moiré with bertha-like 
folds or puffs around the neck. Black tulle 
dresses are made with three or four skirts of the 
tulle hanging from gathers at the waist, all of 
the same length and width, with raw edges at 
the foot of all except the outer skirt, which may 
be tucked, or else there are rows of gauze ribbon 
sewed around on the under side, giving the ef- 
fect of bayadére stripes. Full gathered plastrons 
and gathered panels of point d’esprit net, with 
rows of narrow satin ribbon crossing them, are 
put on high-necked dresses of plain black Brus- 
sels net, and there are demi-trained dresses of 
dull black silk similarly trimmed, with perhaps 
the front breadths veiled by point d’esprit, 


BONNETS AND VEILS, 


Rough straw bonnets are so light and pleasant 
to wear that milliuers use them for deep mourn- 
ing in summer, putting folds of crape around the 
entire edge, and covering all the remainder of the 
bonnet with the veil when thrown back double, 
as it is worn after the first few weeks. The gen- 
uine nuns’ veiling, with selvages two inches wide 
and deeply hemmed at each end, is preferred to 
crape for summer veils, as it is lighter in weight, 
and by many is thought more effective drapery 
than even the costliest crape. Rough straws are 
also used for round hats trimmed with black 
wings and high loops of gros grain feather-edged 
ribbon, and tulle, or Brussels net, or point d’esprit, 
is then drawn over the entire crown and front 
trimmings. 


MIDSUMMER DRESSES. 
French modistes are reviving polonaises in the 
midst of the season, using the sheerest muslins, 


lace, and embroidered batistes for the ample over- 
dvess above a silk skirt trimmed with flounces of 


for light mourning the striped grenadines are |! the muslin or of lace, There are also many lalf- 
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long square-cut coats worn with pleated skirts, 
and London dress-makers call these Louis Qua- 
torze coats, using full jabots of lace in front like 
the cravats worn by men in the time of the Grand 
Monarque. 

Among tasteful and inexpensive dresses for 
the sea-side are suits of white corduroy, with vest, 
collar, and cuffs of moss green or golden brown 
velveteen. Tailors are making Newport dresses 
with skirts of large blue and white plaid wools 
in which are some rough threads of red and olive, 
while the postilion basque is of plain blue Chev- 
iot of severe design, with some braiding of silver, 
or else silver cords on blue velvet for the revers 
and other accessories. The washer-woman over- 
skirt, with a deeply turned-up revers of the vel- 
vet, is seen on the most elaborate dresses of this 
kind. The newest revers on tailor waists are 
notched low on the bust, and extend down both 
sides of the front to the end of the basque. 

New tennis dresses have the waist, sleeves, and 
skirt of striped flannel, black, blue, pink, or 
brown, with white in half-inch stripes, Over this 
is a plain flannel over-skirt, with also a low point- 
ed corsage, with shoulder-straps that extend up 
on the pointed waist, With this is worn a sailor 
hat of rough straw trimmed with striped ribbon. 
The newest sailor hats have the brim turned up 
in the back with upright loops of ribbon. 


NEW CHEMISETTES, ETC, 


New chemisettes are made wider, and so long 
that they almost form vests.” A novelty pretty 
for summer is the wide turned-over collar seen on 
pleated linen and percale vests. This collar is 
in the Byron shape, and the chemisette has tucks 
or stripes made to meet in points in the middle. 
These are so long that they have tapes at the end, 
and an under-handkerchief at the back of the 
same length to meet a belt or wide tape around 
the waist. 

Canvas and crape chemisettes for dressy wool 
gowns are made with the new wide collar and 
deep cuffs that turn up outside the sleeves. A 
row of feather stitching is on the hem of the col- 
lar and cuffs, and down each side of the box 
pleats in the middle of the chemisette; narrow 
pleats are on each side of this box pleat. A pret- 
ty fashion is that of working a button-hole each 
side of the collar and tying a ribbon bow in it, 
making long loops that stand out each side. Two 
smaller bows are passed through button-holes in 
each cuff, 

Aprons, over-skirts, chemisettes, and mantles 
have lengthwise tucks run in them, through 
which ribbon is drawn and arranged in loops at 
the end. 

Standing collars are made of folds of silk 
muslin or of point d’esprit, and have ribbon only 
a fourth of an inch wide passed through them 
and tied in tiny bows in front. Sometimes five 
of these bows are in front of one collar, The 
sleeves have two puffs of the material of the 
collar drawn up by passing the ribbon through 
them and tying bows on the inside seam. The 
collars just described have guimpes attached, 
and the puffs give the effect of under-sleeves. 

White muil and surah chemisettes have a 
standing collar of folds that fastens behind, and 
the front is pressed in lengthwise pleats turned 
toward the middle from each side. Piqué 
chemisettes for travelling dresses have cords laced 
across the front between buttons. Very fine 
French pereale chemisettes have the collar and 
tiny throat bow ornamented with drawn-work, 
and there are white linen sets similarly made 
with pink, blue, or black borders attached by her- 
ring-bone or ladder stitching. 

The wide mull scarfs or cravats with drawn- 
work or embroidery across the ends are again 
worn with summer dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bovurtitciier 
Brotuers; Stern Brorners; and Reprery. 





PERSONAT. 


Mr. IrvinG will arrive in New York within a 
few days, and will stay in this country a mouth 
or six weeks. His time will be chiefly spent in 
travelling, as he is desirous of making himself 
thoroughly familiar with our people. The ban- 
quet which he is to give at Delmonico’s will 
bring together a large number of persons with 
whom he came into friendly intercourse during 
his previous visit. 

—During an entire week recently, when every 
statesman in England was on the tiptoe of anx- 
ious expectation, Mr. GLADsTONE put aside the 
cares of political office and refreshed his mind 
by reading Dante. ‘This fact illustrates the as- 
tonishing will-power of that remarkable aud 
mentally youthful man, 

—Young Groree VANDERBILT has sent his 
cheek for one thousand dollars to that noble 
and successful charity, the Fresh-air Fund. Oth- 
ers have sent smaller sums, ranging from one 
dollar upward, and it is likely that the fund will 
be maintained liberally until the end of summer. 
It was never more popular than it is this season. 

—The late Augustus F. Sarrer.ces, who be- 
longed to an old Albany family, managed the 
immense Astor estate for thirty vears. He 
gave up his position at the death of WILLIAM B. 
ASTOR. 

—JOuHN RUSKIN has persistently overworked 
himself, in spite of the warnings of his physi- 
cians and the entreaties of his friends, during 
the late years of his life. He is afflicted with a 
form of disease which runs into temporary in- 
sanity. 

—Mr. Berecuer is lecturing industriously in 
England. His first appearance at Bristol at- 
tracted a rather small audience to the hall. But 
one of the principal London journals did justice 
to the lecturer: ‘Mr. BeecHer’s magniticent 
presence, the mobility of his face, the modula- 
tion of his voice, his splendid diction, and origi- 
nal thought, combined to make the man greater 
than the oeeasion.” 

—The somewhat harsh provision of English 
law which gives almost everything to the eld- 











est son is curiously illustrated by the case of 
the Earl of Durham, who is now in this country, 
and his brother. The two are twins, but one 
Was born two minutes earlier than the other. 

hat one is called the eldest son, and inherits a 
Princely income. His twin brother has an in- 
come about one-tenth as large. 

—Miss Mary E. W1i.krins, who lives in Ran- 
dolph, Massachusetts, and who is well known 
to the Bazak readers, is described by the Boston 
Literary World as being petite, with sott golden 
hair, blue eyes, and a color which comes and 
goes us she talks. She is shy and retiring, but 
is self- possessed, and holds her own in conver- 
sation, in which her piquaney and her gift at 
repartee appear to excellent advantage. As a 
writer of stories with a pronounced New Eng- 
land flavor she excels to such a degree that com- 
petent critics mention her in this relation in con- 
nection with Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Cooke, while 
in the line of fanciful verse her success is as- 
sured. : 

—The representatives of Holland who visited 
the United States for the purpose of taking part 
in the bicentennial celebration at Albany pre- 
sented to the Mayor of that city, as custodian 
for the people, several unique documents on 
parchment. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Aucust BeLmonrt are having 
erected in Newport a stone chapel, in the Island 
Cemetery, to the memory of their daughter, who 
is buried in that place. There will be beanu- 
tiful memorial windows and carvings, and the 
whole structure will be much handsomer than 
most things ofthe kind. The chapel will be for 
the use of the people as well as for the special 
use of the BeLMonrs. It may be recalled that 
Mrs. Be.Montr presented Newport with a mon 
ument to the memory of Commodore Marrugw 
C. Perry, her father. 

—Bishop Porter spoke at an Indian rights 
meeting the other day in Newport, and was 
listened to by a distinguished audience. Mi 
GEORGE PEABODY WETMORE introduced the 
bishop. 

—Mr. Cart Rosa, who is doing so much for 
English Opera in Great Britain, put this ques- 
tion to an American critic, ** Why does not your 
American opera work in a truly national way by 
bringing out American operas, or at least operas 
composed to English words?’ Since he begun 
his own labor in the interest of home production 
Mr. Rosa has brought forward six new and suc 
cessful operas, the composers being Mr. A. Go 
KING THomas, Mr. A. C. Mackenzig, Mr. F. H 
Cowen, and Mr. C. VILLIeKs-STANFORD. 

—It is suid that the young Due de Rochefou 
eauld, who is an officer in the French army, and 
has only his pay to support him, is still much 
attached to a young American lady, who is also 
in straitened circumstances, He is anxious to 
marry her, but his mother is opposed to the 
match. He himself was formerly resigned to 
what seemed inevitable, and was prepared to 
marry a fortune. He las remained loyal, never 
theless, and there is a possibility that the young 
American will become a duchess. 

—The young Due de Morny, whose escapades 
were for so long a time the talk of Paris, and 
who is a familiar figure in New York, aceom- 
panies his newly wedded wife and her uncle, 
General GUZMAN BLANCO, to Venezuela. 

—The New York Club, which is a conserva- 
tive and solid organization, has heretofore seem- 
ed perfectly contented with its quiet and beau- 
tifully situated club-house at Madison Square 
and Fifth Avenue. But the members are now 
agitated by the same ambition which has pos- 
sessed other prominent clubs, and they propose 
to move out of their quarters as soon as possi 
ble. The New York Club is rich, and may be 
expected to find a fine new house. 

—Miss CRABTREE, who is widely known as 
Lotta, has built an elaborate old-fashioned cot- 
tage at Lake Hopatcong, and has joined other 
rich people in helping to improve and popular- 
ize that charming place. 

—Jhe well-known Boston 
TER is engaged to Miss 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

—Miss Newcoms, a daughter of Mr. H. Vie 
TOR Newcoms, is one of the débutantes of the 
season at Newport. 

—Mr. Davip Curistizg Murray, the English 
novelist, will soon pay a visit to this country. 

—Mr. WiiuiaM R. Travers is rapidly getting 
back his old health, and will be in the best phys- 
ical condition within a few months. When it is 
remembered that his life hung in the balance for 
a while, his good fortune must seem exceptional, 
Mr. Travers is about to build on some vaiua 
ble property in Saratoga 

—There is quite a large colony of Americans 
at Baireuth this summer, and Miss ALice Lone 
FELLOW is a conspicuous and interesting mem 
ber of the colony. 

—Mrs. Mackey’s dinner in honor of the Prince 
of Wales brought together a very brilliant com 
pany, whieh included Prince and Princess Co- 
LONNA (née Mackey), Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
and Lord and Lady CHARLES Bexesrorp. 

—A daughter of Mr. A. 8. Hewrrr, Miss Amy 
Hewirrv, will be married early in the antumn to 
Dr. Green. This will be the first important 
wedding of the new season. 

—Philadelphia has a Travellers’ Club, which 
is an admirable organization, and might be imi 
tated here with profit. It is purely asocial club 
at which visitors to the city who are properly 
recommended can find comforts, adviee, and 
protection, and where they can become ac- 
quainted with one another, A merchant is not 
necessarily, therefore, a stranger in Philadelphia. 

—At the encenia in the Sheldonian Thea- 
tre, Oxford, the students in the gallery treated 
the serious and even solemn matters with their 
usual lack of reverence. GLADSTONE’S name was 
groaned at. Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, who 
tries to make out the great Liberal leader a ma- 
niac and traitor, is evidently regarded with fa- 
vor by Oxford men, since his name exeited more 
cheers than Vice-Chancellor Jowgrr 
wus admonished to “speak up like aman.’ The 
prize essayists were frequently interrupted and 
derided. The English essayist, for example, was 
greeted with this remark: “ He’s swallowed a 
dictionary.”” On the whole, the students of Ox- 
ford cannot be commended for their politeness, 
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although they are credited with a good deal of 
common-sense and keen critical spirit. It is re- 
marked that Oxford is growing more and more 
liberal. Students are now permitted to visit the 
theatre at their pleasure, and there was recently 
| « concert in the hall of Balliol ou a Sunday 
} evening. 
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ism broidered 

Tray or Table 

Mats.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Tue white linen 
mat shown in Fig. 1 
is sixteen inches long 
by twelve wide with- 
out the knotted 
fringe. A colored 
border in red and 
blue is woven along 
the sides. The space 
between the borders F 
is decorated with an 
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chair back, which is 
decorated with Mau- 
resque embroidery in 
colored silks, It is in 
two sections, connect- 
ed by a band of lace 
insertion, the upper 
sixteen and the lower 
ten inches deep. The 
lower section has the 
border which is shown 
in full size in Fig. 2 
worked along the up- 
Ficure For Liven Emsrow- per and lower edges, 
ERY.—Cross AND HoLBEin and in the space be- 

Srrrcu. tween is an interlaced 





ror Borpers, Figs. 1 anp 2. 
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embroidered oblong, one- 
quarter of which is given 
in outline and in full size 
in Fig. 63 on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement. The 
outlines are worked in 
stem stitch with French 
working thread, the bars 
in brown, and the scrolls 
in red and blue; the 
space between the out- 
lines is feather-stitched 
in straw-colored cotton. 

Fig. 2 is a cream linen 
momie-cloth mat, with a 
border and a diagonal 
band of open guipure 
embroidery. On each side 
of the band the design 
which is given in outline 
in Fig. 31 on the pattern- 
sheet. Supplement is 
placed in the corner. The 
outlines ate worked in 
stem stitch with colored 
French working thread, 
and there is.an open fill- 
ing between.the lines of 
French knots, herring- 
bone and feather stitch- 
ing. 


Chair Back with 
Mauresque Embroid- 
ery-—Figs. 1 and 2, 

Fiax-coLrorep _linen 
batiste with lace to match 
is-the material for this 





Fig. 1.—Empromerep Borper ror CuiLpREN’s 
Frocks AND APRONS. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocner Strrcu ror Perricoar, Fic. 1 
Page 536 


Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Tray orn TaBLe Mar. 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 63. 
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Fig. 2.—Empromerep TRay oR TaBLE Mat. 
For design see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 31. 


design, which is given full- 
sized in outline in Fig. 62 
on the pattern-sheet Sup- 
plement. The upper sec- 
tion is powdered with de- 
tached disks taken from the 
design of the border, Fig. 2. 
The details of the embroid- 
ery are clearly indicated in 
Fig. 2. After the cutlines 
have been traced on the 
ground they are all worked 
in even, but not close, but- 
ton-hole stitches in dark 
brown silk. The space be- 
tween the lines is then filled 
in Janina stitch, which is a 
slanting stitch crossing 
from side to side like her- 
ring-bone. The filling for 
the serolls is partly in dark 
red and partly in dark blue 
silk; the small leaves are 
worked in olive silk, and a 
line of brewn tinsel is sewn 
along the tendrils. The 
border is also outlined in 
brown, but the filling is in 
light blue silk. The double 
cross stitches at the centre 
of the disks are in maroon, 
and the dots in satin stitch 
are in olive silk. The 
edges are hemmed, and the 
hem is ornamented with 
stitches in maroon siik. A 
lace edging is at the bottom 


Newsparer Rack. 








Breton Frock ror Girt rrom 3 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IIL, Figs. 23-30. 


Fig. 1.—Cuair Back witn Mavresque Emprorery. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 62. 


Frock ror Girt rrom 3 10 5 Years oup. Of the front, headed by a 
line of hem-stitching in ma- 
roon silk, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. ViIL, Figs. 56-61, , __ 
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Fig. 2.—Empromerep Borner ror CHILDREN’S 
Frocks anp Aprons.—[See Fig. 3.] 


—{See Fig. 3.] 
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AN ORCHID SHOW. 


LTHOUGH the cultivation of orchids has not yet attained in 
America the popularity it enjoys in Europe, there are signs that 
it is on the increase. The brilliant displays at horticultural exhi- 
bitions, especially at such shows as the late Boston show, the high 
prices paid at sales for rare specimens, .and the number of illus- 
trated works and articles devoted to this tribe of plants, indicate 


that American orchidophiles will soon rival if not surpass the | 


older collectors of England and France. Orchids are—or were, 
rather—often described as air-plants and denizens of the tropics, 
und these descriptions apply well enough to most of the showy and 
curious varieties which attract the visitors to’ exhibitions. But 


many species of great beauty grow in the ground, and many lovely | 
The lady’s-slip- | 


ones are found in our own woods and swamps. 
per, the ram’s-head, the adder’s-tongue, the coralwort, and the 


AN ORCHID SHOW. 


lady’s-tresses grow wild in our open meadows and marshy groves. 
| These native orchids are not without honor save in their own coun- 


try, for many of them are grown and treasured in England and the | 
Continent as rare, and all of them may with care become inhab- | 


itants of our gardens. During the first twenty years of this cen- 
| tury little was known of this wonderful family of plants, and at- 
tempts at cultivating them were marked more by failure than sue- 
cess, It-was not till 1820 that Mr. Cattley, who will go down to 
posterity immortalized by the magnificent genus Cattleya, arrived 
| at the mode of successful culture. When Mr. Cattley began his 

work, only thirty hids were known ; y are estimated at 
| over ten thousand. The whole world has been swept by enthusiastic 

collectors: the forests of Borneo, Java, and the Eastern islands, 
the. coasts of Africa, and, above all, that treasure-house of floral 
riches, the forests of South America, A capital story of orchid 
| hunting is told in Harper's Magazine for August, in a paper by Mr 


| F. W. Burbidge, F.L.S 


| Chambe 


| over a hundred years old. 





, in which also are wonderful 


representa- 
tions of some of the must striking spe cies 


The royal family of 
the orchids have been 

fume. “The orchid,” exc 

it is neither superficial, nor fus 


ms an amateur, * weans what il 


ive, nor insincere. It has a 


| future before it as absolute necessity in completing in-door dr 
In England it bids fair to obtain political significance ; the radical 


1in, to whom the primrose of Beaconsfield is a simple 
primrose and nothing more, always sports an orchid in his button- 
hole. Orchids are not to be r ed as costly toys; they are 
neither diminutive nor short-lived. Some of them grow to ten or 
twelve feet in length, and a Burmese specimen has been observed 
Nor are they more costly than other 
select plants, and their culture is simple and well understood, In 
exhibitions where fashionable things are found. the grotesque or 
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the bright-hued orchids are the centre of attrac- 
tion, and indeed nothing more marvellous exists 
than these mimetic plants. In the Espirite Santo, 
or Holy Ghost orchid, the snowy dove in its en- 
folding petals seems alive; the Cycnoches ven- 
tricosum, with its white leaves, presents the very 
form of the swan; while the “dancing orchid,” 
Aceras anthropophora, is a genuine acrobat, dress- 
ed in green, who performs the wildest antics. 

All horticultural displays are beautiful, but, to 
our mind, none exceed in effect those at the Lon- 
don Horticultural or Botanic Gardens, The for- 
mer, remarkable for their merit in connection 
with garden architecture, are laid out in three 
terraces rising in elevation, and surrounded by 
Italian areades open to the gardens, with their 
eascades and water-works, while on the highest 
terrace is the conservatory and winter garden, 
Here the flower shows are held during April, May, 
June,and July. These gardens adjoin the ground 
at South Kensington where the annual interna- 
tional exhibitions are held, and visitors to the 
jutter are admitted to them without extra fee, 
except on special occasions. At the older Bo- 
tanic Gardens the great event of the season is 
the evening féte on a Wednesday early in July, 
and at Chiswick the Royal Horticultural Society 
has a strawberry féte in the last week of June. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avutuor or “Tone Srewart,” “ My Lovn,” 


*Lizgix Lorron or Grevrias,” “ Frow 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE RESULT. 


5 OW strange it was to Lanfrey to ride through 
H the well-known grounds of Mock-Beggar, 
noting the changes which had been made since 
he was last here, and feeling that he was intrin- 
sically a trespasser in the place which had been 
his home for almost all his life! His eyes took 
in all—here a tree gone and there a fence put 
up; here a flower bed turfed over as less costly 
to keep up, and there a clump of hardy shrubs 
where had been a delicate rose garden. It was 
painful in one sense to see all these alterations, 
for sentiment, if a bad guide, is a necessary com- 
panion to man, and a sentimental pain is as true 
as a physical; but it was pleasant too to look at 
things which Yetta looked at, and see them as she 
saw them. It was no longer his old home; it was 
Yetta Carew’s; and not his past, but her present, 
was that which most concerned him. 

As he rode up the long drive to the hall door 
he saw Yetta and her father walking slowly to and 
fro on the path that skirted the lawn, on the side 
commanded by Paston’s study window. Paston 
did not allow of walking on the turf; it wore it 
away, he said, and it was damp. He made the 
path useful, according to its purpose, and here he 
generally paced for half an hour or so with Yetta 
in the morning, some time between breakfast and 
luncheon. It kept down the weeds; gave a better 
relish to the poor fare which was all that he al- 
lowed; and if it sharpened the appetite, that 
was only to the inconvenience of the possessor. 
The supplies wete none the more elastic outside 
the “bread loaf,’ which was not stinted. Of 
this, being stale, of coarse flour bought wholesale, 
home-made and dirt cheap, Paston was superbly 
generous, both to his daughter and the household 
en masse. And where the bread was practically 
unlimited, and the water of notable purity, he 
maintained that even Sybarites might be content. 

Walking thus to and fro on this path, speaking 
little and thinking much, they heard the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs cantering lightly up the drive. 
Yetta’s soft face flamed, and Paston, glancing at 
her sharply, saw the color that mounted to her 
blush-rose face, as if her cheeks hid beneath the 
skin the petals of a summer peony. 

“ Who is it?” he asked, carelessly. 

“I do not know,” said Yetta, speaking by 
sight and not by knowledge; “but”—looking 
through the opening made by the archway in the 
hedge between the drive and the lawn, she added, 
as if she had just now made out by her eyes 
what her heart had told her from the first—‘“ it 
is Mr. Lanfrey Clinton !” 

Paston’s heart gave the bound of a hunter’s 
when the quarry he has stalked comes within 
range of its own accord. 

“Oh!” he said, dryly, after a pause, so that 
lis voice should not show his feeling. ‘To what 
do I owe the honor of this visit, my dear?” 

“He will tell you himself,” said Yetta, ingen- 
uously, 

She was not able to keep up a fictior for more 
than the first few minutes; and she could not 
withstand her father’s eyes when he looked at 
her as he did now—with that fish-like film over 
the contracted pupils, which yet saw and penetra- 
ted everything. 

“Ah! you know already, I see,” was his reply ; 
and as he spoke, Lanfrey came unceremoniously 
through the archway and walked up to where 
they stood, Paston not advancing so much as by 
one inch to meet him. 

Clear as the light in the sky Paston saw the 
truth. His daughter's consciousness, her crimson 
blush, her timidity and constraint, vet also that 
something else which betokened joy—Lanfrey 
confident, resolute, with that masculine self-re- 
spect in his love which makes a man twice the 
man he was before—he knew the whole chapter 
before it was repeated, and saw, as he had seen 
more than once of late, the glory of his approach- 
ing triumph, the gliding on of that golden light 
in which he was soon to stand as a god in his 
splendor. Lanfrey was the younger son, truly; 
but he was a Clinton; and it was a Clinton who 
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was about to come to his knees and sue for a 
grace which he, Paston Carew, the house-keeper’s 
son, could grant or withhold at his pleasure. 
His daughter did not count in this rapid summing- 
up of his position. It was only his own pride of 
which he was conscious—only the first touches 
of his triamph. 

“Mr. Carew, may I speak a few words to you ?” 
said Lanfrey, after the first greetings were over. 

“At your pleasure, sir,” said Paston, stiffly. 
“Leave us, Yetta; or shall we go into the 
house?” he asked of Lanfrey, 

“ Let us stay here,” said Lanfrey, quickly. 

He wanted the enforced restraint of the win- 
dows, which could see, if not hear. Now that he 
had come face to face with his fate, he did not 
feel so confident as half an hour ago. Paston 
Carew was not exactly the man to manipulate at 
pleasure, and Yetta was too great a prize to be 
flung at the head of the first comer; and the de- 
fiance which the base-born had hurled in the 
teeth of them, the Clintons, from the first, seemed 
to stand out more and more from among the 
flattering hopes in which he had cradled his soul, 
and to render the issue of this interview more 
and more doubtful. But he had embarked his 
all on the sea, and must steer to his port what- 
ever the storms to be encountered. 

“T have come to ask you for the greatest gift 
you have to bestow,” said Lanfrey; when they 
were alone, still walking up and down the path 
where Paston and Yetta had been walking be- 
fore. 

“Yes?” said Paston. 

“T love your daughter. Will you give her to 
me ?” 

“You love my daughter,” repeated Paston. 
“Your pretensions to marriage are founded on 
—what ?” 

“ My love,” said Lanfrey. 

“That is a very charming, but not a quite 
solid basis,” answered Paston, “It is the usual 
plea put forward, but that does not make it the 
more solid. Love does not do all things ; it does 
not pay the rent, nor satisfy the baker.” 

“It does much, if not all,” returned Lanfrey ; 
“and at least I am a gentleman.” 

“ By birth ? yes, by birth,” said Paston. “You 
are a gentleman by birth, I grant it; a Clinton 
—full bleod.” 

“ And I shall have a high place in my profes- 
sion,” continued the young man. “TI shall not be 
ashamed to ask any woman to bear my name.” 

“ Hypothetical so far, that place, is it not?” 
said Paston. “ You are only just called to the 
Bar, and have not yet held a brief. There are a 
few steps yet between you and the woolsack— 
even between you and a recognized junior—not 
to speak of silk!” 

“No younger son has his fortune in his hands 
at twenty-five,” said Lanfrey; “he has the foun- 
dations only.” 

“Very true,” said Paston. “ Ergo,no younger 
son has the right to ask a girl in marriage. I 
object to long engagements; and by your own 
consent, you, a young fellow with all your way 
to make, must needs be engaged for vears before 
you can hope to marry. But perhaps you think 
that I have money?” he added, speaking very 
slowly and deliberately, his eyes fixed on Lan- 
frey's face, where the softer touch of love vain- 
ly struggled against the haughty Clinton flush. 
“ Yetta is an only child. You argue that I shall 
be able to supply the income you have not, and 
set you up in your house-keeping. You are mis- 
taken, Mr. Clinton. It was a natural thought, per- 
haps”—how his thin lip curled and lifted itself 
up over the sharp white pointed fang at the side 
as he spoke !—“ but it is a vain one. I have not 
a farthing to give you during my lifetime. What 
little I may have to leave, when I die, will nat- 
urally go to my daughter—if she does not dis- 
please me by a foolish marriage, say. But for 
your house-keeping now, or at any time before 
my death, you must not look to me.” 

“Your money never formed part of my caleu- 
lations,” said Lanfrey, proudly, “I love your 
daughter, and am ready to take her without a far- 
thing. Her dowry—her expectations—are mat- 
ters of supreme indifference to me. We Clintons 
are men enough to provide for our own wives.” 

“Indeed, now, that is odd!” said Paston. “ You 
would marry as the birds do?—on the faith of 
providential worms and flies? But even birds 
build their nests before they lay their eggs. Are 
you less provident than the sparrows ?—or do 
you like the way the cuckoos get over the difficul- 
ty?” 

“I do not ask to be married now at once. I 
want only your sanction to the engagement,” said 
Lanfrey, subduing his rising anger like a hero. 

“Why should I sanction it ?” returned Paston. 
“What advantages do you offer me? You are 
a Clinton certainly; but you are the younger son 
of the house, and my daughter in marrying you 
would be marrying a substantial nobody. For 
all that you may be the hypothetical Lord Chan- 
cellor, you are now nothing but a professional 
chrysalis.. You have not a half-penny of private 
fortune; you will not inherit the estate; and you 
ask me for my only daughter, one of the most 
beautiful girls in the county, and reputed the rich- 
est heiress. This last clause is erroneous, I admit. 
Still she is so reputed, which counts in the list of 
her advantages. What have you to offer in re- 
turn? A young man’s problematical constancy , 
an undesignated future; and the name of Clinton 
—not specially sweet-sounding to me, as you may 
imagine.” 

“My love and my character go for somethir 
said Lanfrey. 

“With a father solicitous to place his child 
superbly ?—searcely,” said Paston, dryly. “ We 
will not talk more of this proposal at present, 
Mr. Clinton. It does not offer such material ad- 
vantages as would make me consent to a long 
and undated engagement. Still, I do not wish to 
decide entirely for my daughter. Her own heart 
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must have its say. So let things be. It is not 





my idea of what my daughter should do—but let 
things stand.” 

“Then you refuse me, sir?” said Lanfrey. 

The trial to his pride all through this interview 
had been very severe. Paston meant that it 
should be. 

“Did I say so?” said Paston, coldly. “I said 
let it be—let things stand over—be patient and 
wait. Your impatience, young man, would seem 
to point to a disappointment more material than 
mere affection.” 

“How can you—how dare you—” began Lan- 
frey, vehemently, 

Paston put his head a little on one side, and 
narrowed his eyes to a line, like a cat’s. 

“That touched you, I see,” he said, in his driest 
and coldest way. “ Well, let that pass! I have 
neither accepted your proposals, Mr. Clinton, nor 
refused them. I must know more before I take 
the decisive step either way. I hold your brief 
in reserve.” 

“ Your daughter loves me,” said Lanfrey. 

“ What can a girl like that know of love?” he 
answered, scornfully. “It is the way they all 
go, but how few hold on! A first young fancy is 
not enough for me; and again I say—let things 
stand over.” 

How it pleased him to see the agony on that 
fine young face, and to know it was a Clinton he 
was thus torturing! 

“Have your daughter’s wishes no influence ?” 
asked Lanfrey. 

Again Paston put his head a little on one side, 
and narrowed his eyes to a mere line. 

“None whatever,” he said, deliberately. “I 
know what is best for her, and I do what is for 
her good. If she dislikes the medicine, she has 
to take it all the same. Hereafter, when she is 
cured, she will thank me.” 

“At least you will sanction my writing to her 
when I am away ?” pleaded Lanfrey. 

Paston raised his eves with a look of fictitious 
surprise ; then dropped them, and for a moment 
kept silent. 

. ‘What good can come of your writing?” he 
asked. “You are not engaged, and well brought 
up girls do not write to young men to whom they 
are not affianced.” 

“Will you not be moved to grant anything, 
Mr. Carew ?” entreated Lanfrey. “ What guar- 
antee do you want? What can I say that shall 
convince you?” 

Paston smiled. He liked that tone of entreaty. 
It was what he had foreseen in his dreams when 
he had imagined the supplication of Maurice, the 
heir of the Great House, and had pictured the 
agony he would inflict. 

“Nothing,” he answered. “I have my own 
views on this matter. But I do not forbid, 
though I do not allow. I hold myself and the 
future in reserve. This is my position, and 1 am 
not to be turned from it.” 

“And her sorrow ?—the pain of this terrible 
suspense ?” said Lanfrey. 

“She is a good girl,” replied Yetta’s father, 
quietly. “She will not suffer herself to go into 
those tornadoes of passion—those tempests of 
sorrow—which it pleases lovers to believe the 
only fitting expressions of disappointment. I 
have her in hand. She will follow my lead. She 
will not be unhappy; and she will hold herself in 
suspense, if such is my will.” 

“There you are mistaken,” cried Lanfrey. 

Paston smiled. 

“You think so? I know I am not,” he an- 
swered. ‘Is this interview at an end, Mr. Clin- 
ton?” he then said, stopping in his walk and 
facing his victim. ‘“ We have said all we have 
to say, I think—threshed out the straw and win- 
nowed the chaff, and have come back to our 
original starting-point.” Then, for his last blow, 
he said: “Had it been your brother, the heir, I 
might have given a different answer. Clinton is 
a fine place. It would be an act of poetical 
justice to bestow it on my daughter.” 

“Having heard me to-day, you can scarcely 
favor my brother’s pretensions,” said Lanfrey, 
hotly. 

Paston looked like a living Pasht. 

“No?” he said. “I do not quite see it.” 

“You would make two brothers rivals %” 

“Why not, if the one suited my views better 
than the other ?” 

“ And your daughter, Mr. Carew ?” 

“Would make better business with the elder 
than the younger,” he answered, with quiet scorn. 

“ At least let me see your daugliter before I 
leave,” said Lanfrey. 

Falling as he was, step by step, he felt like 
one clutching at straws for his support. 

“Yes,” said Paston, after a pause; “ you may 
see her—in my presence.” 

It was giving pain to the only creature he loved, 
but it was a solace to his own pride and hate; 
and of the two he preferred the latter. 

They went into the house, and Paston called 
Yetta in his clear and carrying voice, which, 
though it was not unmelodious, somehow remind- 
ed one of a snake’s hiss. 

She came down from her little boudoir upstairs 
where she always lived when not with her father, 
and whence she had seen, but not heard, the inter- 
view in the garden. She was pale, anxious, her 
face full of dumb inquiry and unspoken pain. 

“ Your father will not let us be engaged,” said 
Lanfrey, before Paston could speak. “ But I ask 
you now in his presence, will you be faithful 
to vour promise and our love ?” 

Yetta looked at her father, whose inscrutable 
face told her nothing. He wanted to hear her, 
unbiassed—to see for himself how deep the poi- 
son had gone. 

“ Yes,” she said, laving her hand in Lanfrey’s, 
outstretched to receive it, “I will be faithful.” 

“ Against my will?” asked Paston, quickly. 

“T would not marry against your will, dearest 
father,” she answered ; “ but I would be faithfal 
to my vow all the same, And I will marry no 
one else—no one but—Lanfrey Clinton.” 








“A passive rebellion, not active,” he said, let- 
ting his eves blaze as if with anger for a moment, 
then filling them with love and sorrow and en- 
treaty; “and, because passive, masquerading it- 
self as obedience, Have I educated you for this, 
Yetta?” 

“Oh, father, do not look at me like that!” she 
cried. “You know that I love you better than 
my own life. But I love him too!” she added, 
simply; “and I could not be false to him any 
more than to you.” 

“ And if you have to choose between us in the 
end—not now, but in the end ?” he said. “I fore- 
see; I do not determine. That will be the way 
things will take.” 

“Let us wait for that time,” said Lanfrey. 
“You yourself said this, sir—let us wait.” 

“So be it,” answered Paston. “On your own 
head be your wilful doom.” 

“No doom can come where we have love and 
faith,” said Lanfrey, fervently. “ Be faithful, O 
my darling! and we shall conquer everything by 
time. Only be faithful and true to your word 
and to me!” : 

“T will,” said Yetta, solemnly. “If I never see 
you again I will be faithful to my word, and you 
can count on me to the day of my death,” 

“ Foolish child!” said Paston, pitvingly. “ Hap- 
pily lovers’ vows are not final, and absence is a 
fainous solvent !” 

And with this as the final word they had to be 
content. Yetta had to keep her soul in patient 
trust, and Lanfrey had to leave with death and 
life together in his heart. All things were against 
them—all, save their love. The forces of life 
were their foes, and their sole support was truth 
and each other. 

At home the ordeal was shorter, sharper, more 
decisive. When Lanfrey told his people what 
he had done, he dug his own grave, at least for 
the time, and was made dead to the family 
love. He was repudiated and ostracized. He 
had sinned against the Clinton code of honor, and 
he was held unworthy to take his place with the 
rest. Grace was given him only for the few days 
yet remaining of his covenauted stay, when he 
must hold himself as under a ban until purged of 
his contempt. Thus the love which had sprung 
up with the flowers seemed destined to follow 
the dim fortunes of the dying season and the 
blighted days—having to prove its own vitality 
and how far it could resist the fatal influences 
surrounding it. The golden thread so swiftly 
spun was as abruptly held, and if not eut short, 
it was only because it was too strong and too com- 
plete. 

That night Paston, in a dusky whirlwind of 
superstitious desire and gratified pride, seated at 
his table, his lean brown hands on Pianchette, 
cried out aloud to the spirits which ever held him 
company: “Mother! wife! tell me—shall I see 
my desire on mine enemy?’ ‘To which his wood- 
en Iris wrote, in a bold firm hand all across the 
paper, “ Yes—yes—yes !” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





HINTS ON CAMP LIFE FOR 
WOMEN. 


AMP life has become so fashionable and pos- 

sible for women that a few suggestions in 
regard to an outfit will prove of use to those who 
anticipate joining for the first time some one of 
the many merry camps that are sure to be found 
in the very heart of the Adirondacks, dotting the 
Thousand Islands, or nestling among the banks 
of the Hudson, during the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and even late into October. In the first 
place, one should not be tempted into believing 
that any old thing will do to go camping in, un- 
less the old gown be suitable, comfortable, and 
becoming, for good clothing will add greatly to 
one’s pleasure, and just as much style and taste 
can be displayed in a camp dress as in one for 
tennis or tobogganing. 

Of course the length of time that one expects to 
be away, the part of country to be visited, and the 
mode of travel should be taken into considera- 
tion while preparing for the trip, although there 
are several things that hold good in all camp 
dressing, namely, a flannel dress, comfortable 
shoes, and a full wet-weather suit. 

Navy blue flannel will be found the most satis- 
factory material and color for the dress, although 
dark brown, green, black, and grays make ser- 
viceable costumes, but gray, unless carefully 
chosen, and of a rough rather than a smooth sur- 
face, is apt to look soiled in a very short time. 

If there are two or more ladies in the party, they 
should so arrange as. to have their dresses con- 
trast nicely both in color and style. 

Care should be taken that the skirts are wide 
enough to allow of a long step, and the sleeves 
made comfortably loose. A good plan is to wear 
the dress for a day before starting, or in time to 
have alterations made should you require them ; 
and remember to have a long and carefully made 
pocket conveniently placed, A canvas or mohair 
petticoat is all that is necessary under a lined 
flannel dress ; above all things avoid heavy skirts. 

Strong walking shoes with square toes and low 
heels look and are the best upon such oceasions, 
for itis not advisable to use any half-worn Freneh 
kid boots that may happen to be on hand, they 
will neither look well nor protect the feet sufficient- 
ly for comfort. But if one is fastidious about the 
hands, camp is a good place to use faded gloves. 

Gentlemen’s hammock hats, which can be 
bought in all the dark shades, are by far the most 
convenient for general wear, although it is also 
well to be provided with a straw hat. The brim, 
which is best lined with a dark color, should not 
be too wide, or it will prove a very great incon- 
venience, 

Linen collars and cuffs are, of course, to be 
preferred, but they will be found an extravagance 
that on long trips will be difficult to provide. 
Some ladies carry a few yards of cheap ruffling ; 
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others tie a black lace scarf around the throat; 
others use a silk handkerchief ; and a bit of black 
lace or a band of colored ribbon will take the 
place of white cuffs. 

English girls are introducing, in the way of 
travelling under-garments, very pretty and ser- 
vieeable outfits of gray linen, consisting of che- 
mise, drawers, under-waist, and short skirt, all 
handsomely embroidered in white or Turkey red ; 
they will prove far superior to white clothing in 
amp, and can be made at a very reasonable 
cost. 

Hosiery is always best of a dark color, and not 
too thick. While it is scarcely necessary, we sug- 
gest that all flying ribbons, or jewelry other than 
has a visible use, are exceedingly out of place in 
a camp. <A soft colored flannel night dress is 
recommended as far better than cotton; a pair 
of slippers for putting on at odd moments will 
greatly add to one’s comfort; and it is also well 
to carry a flannel or cashmere wrapper for rest- 
ing in during the heat, of the day, and half a 
dozen large gingham aprons to protect the dress 
while attending to camp duties. 

Of course every woman will know best what 
she can do without, for the chance of using them 
will not repay her for the care of dainty fancy- 
work, an over supply of clothing, handsome 
books, or valuable jewelry; but a perfectly sup- 
plied housewife, including a piece of cloth of the 
material of the dress in case of an accident, a 
few knots of tape, an extra dress braid and cor- 
set lace, is among the needfuls; while the dress- 
ing-case should also contain a package of pulver- 
ized borax with which to soften hard water for 
toilette purposes, a box of cold cream, a bottle of 
Cologne-water, an extra package of hair-pins, a 
card of safety-pins, and a good button-hook. 
Other little requisites are a pocket-knife, lead- 
pencil, eraser, a note-book, small change, stamped 
envelops and postal-cards, and a box of matches 
put into a carefully corked bottle to secure them 
from the damp; for an accident might happen to 
the camp supply, and then your box would indeed 
be a blessing. 

In case of sudden sickness, a small box of imme- 
diate remedies, suggested by the family physician, 
with full instructions for use should be had, 

The duties of camp life are not many, but they 
should be observed strictly and performed cheer- 
fully, or else they become real trials; they must 
be arranged or divided from the first according 
to the number in the party, and when once ac- 








cepted, must never be neglected, for regularity, 
order, and cheerfulness are absolutely necessary 
for a well and happy camp. 

There is always a manager, and his orders 
should be strictly obeyed. His part is to direct or 
suggest where the party shall spend their time, 
what time meals are to be served, and the duty 
of each member of his little camphold. 

An even number is by far the best upon such 
oecasions, unless the odd one be a pretty, inter- 
esting child. 

Washing thedishes is acknowledged by all camp- 
ers-out, both men and women, to be the hardest 
and least poetical—in fact the only unpoetical— 
duty iv camp, and fearful and wonderful are the 
tales told of first experiences of camp dish-wash- 
ing; therefore this duty should not be accepted 
without a full determination to do it properly, 
for although others may have daintier and easier 
occupations than she who washes the dishes, 
there is none that adds so much to the comfort 
of camp when carefully and regularly done. The 
men will, of course, provide all necessary furnishi- 
ings for the camp, but sliould they ask for sug- 
gestions, advise them to buy bright-colored rugs, 
blankets, and comfortables, not grays and browns; 
all the pillows should be covered with Turkey 
red or bright cloths, to answer for cushions dur- 
ing the day, with linen slips for the night; several 
hammocks, and, if possible, bed and table linen. 

We have been supposing a party of from four 
to six, and one that really intends living under 
canvas and doing their own work. 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtuor or “ A Laoptoran,” “ Far rrom tur Mappine 
Crown,” “Tus Mayor or Casteruniner,” ero. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

‘P\HE news was true. The Life—the one fra- 

gile life—that had been used as a measur- 
ing-tape of time by law was in danger of being 
frayed away. It was the last of a group of lives 
which had served this purpose. At the end of 
whose breathings the small homestead occupied 
by South himself, the larger one of Giles Winter- 
borne, and half a dozen others that had been in 
the possession of various Hintock village families 
for the previous hundred years, and were now 
Winterborne’s, would fall in and become part of 
the encompassing estate. 

Yet a short two months earlier Marty’s father, 
aged fifty-five years, though something of a fidg- 
ety, anxious being, would have been looked on as 
a man whose existence was as far removed from 
hazardous as any in the parish, and as bidding 
fair to be prolonged for another quarter of a 
century, 

Winterborne walked up and down his garden 
next day thinking of the contingency. The sense 
that the paths he was pacing, the cabbage plots, 
the apple-trees, his dwelling, cider cellar, wring- 
house, stables, and weathercock were all slipping 
away oyer his head’ and beneath his feet as if 
they were painted on a magic-lantern slide, was 
curious. In spite of John South's late indispo- 
sition he had not anticipated danger. To inquire 
concerning his health had been to show less sym- 
pathy than to remain silent, considering the ma- 
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terial interest he possessed in the woodman’s 
life, and he had accordingly made a point of 
avoiding Marty’s house. 

Whilst he was here in the garden somebody 
came to fetch him. It was Marty herself, and 
she showed her distress by her unconsciousness 
of a cropped poll. 

“Father is still so much troubled in his mind 
about that tree,” she said. ‘“‘ You know tlie tree 
I mean,‘ Mr, Winterborne ?—the tall one in front 
of the house that he thinks will blow down and 
kill us. Gan you come and see if you can per- 
suade him out of his notion? I can do nothing.” 

He accompanied her to the cottage, and she 
conducted him upstairs. John South was pillow- 
ed up in a chair between the bed and the win- 
dow, exactly opposite the latter, toward which 
his face was turnéd. 

“Ah, neighbor Winterborne,” he said. “I 
wouldn’t have minded if my life had only been 
my own to lose; I don’t vallie it in much of 
itself, and can let it go if ’tis required of me. 
But to think what ’tis worth to you, a young man 
rising in life, that do trouble me! It seems a 
trick of dishonesty toward ye to go off at fifty- 
five! I could bear up, I know I could, if it were 
not for the tree—yes, the tree ’tis that’s killing 
me. There he stands, threatening my life every 
minute that the wind do blow. He'll come down 
upon us and squat us dead; and what will ye 
do when the life on your property is taken 
away !” 

“Never you mind me—that’s of no conse- 
quence,” said Giles. “Think of yourself alone.” 

He looked out of the window in the direction 
of the woodman’s gaze. The tree was a tall elm, 
familiar to him from childhood, which stood at a 
distance of two-thirds its own height from the 
front of South’s dwelling. Whenever the wind 
blew, as it did now, the tree rocked, naturally 
enough ; and the sight of its motion, and sound 
of its sighs, had gradually bred the terrifying 
illusion in the woodinan’s mind that it would de- 
scend and kill him. ‘Thus he would sit all day, 
in spite of persuasion, watching its every sway, 
and listening to the melancholy Gregorian mel- 
odies which the air wrung out of it. This fear 
it apparently was, rather than any organic dis- 
ease, Which was eating away the health of John 
South. 

As the tree waved, South waved his head, mak- 
ing it his fugleman with abject obedience. “ Ah, 
when it was quite a small tree,” he said, “and I 
was a little boy, I thought one day of chopping 
it off with my hook to make w clothes-line prop 
with. But IL put off doing it, and then | again 
thought that 1 would; but { forgot it, and didn’t. 
And at last it got too big, and now ’tis my enemy, 
and willbe the death o’ me. Little did I think, 
when [ let that sapling stay, that a time would 
come when it would torment me, and dash me 
into my grave.” 

“No, no,” said Winterborne and Marty, sooth- 
ingly. But they thought it possible that it might 
hasten him into his grave, though in another way 
than by falling. 

“T tell you what,” added Winterborne. “ DIl 
climb up this afternoon, and shroud off the low- 
er boughs, and then it won’t be so heavy, and the 
wind w6n’t affeet it so.” 

“She won't allow it—a strange woman come 
from nobody knows where—she won't have it 
done.” 

“You mean Mrs. Charmond? Oh, she doesn’t 
know there’s such a tree on her estate. Besides, 
shrouding is not felling, and I'll risk that much.” 

He went out, and when afternoon came he re- 
turned, took a billhook from the woodman’s 
shed, und with a ladder climbed into the lower 
part of the tree, where he began lopping off— 
“shrouding” as they called it at Hintock—the 
lowest boughs. Each of these quivered under 
his attack, bent, eracked, and fell into the hedge. 
Having cut away the lowest tier he stepped off 
the ladder, climbed a few steps higher, and at- 
tacked those at the next level. Thus he ascend- 
ed with the progress of his work far above the 
top of the ladder, cutting away his perches as he 
went, and leaving nothing but a bare stem below 
him. 

The work was troublesome, for the tree was 
large. The afternoon wore on, turning dark and 
misty about four o'clock. From time to time 
Giles cast his eyes across toward the bedroom 
window of South, where, by the flickering fire 
in the chamber, he could see the old man watch- 
ing him, sitting motionless with a hand upon 
each arm of the chair. Beside him sat Marty, 
also straining her eyes toward the skyey field of 
his operations. 

A curious question suddenly occurred to Win- 
terborne, and he stopped his chopping. He was 
operating on another person’s property to pro- 
long the years of a lease by whose termination 
that person would considerably benefit. In that 
aspect of the case he doubted if he ought to go 
on. On the other hand, he was working to save 
a man’s life, and this seemed to empower him to 
adopt arbitrary measures, 

The wind had died down to a calm, and while 
he was weighing the circumstances he saw com- 
ing along the road through the increasing mist a 
figure which, indistinct as it was, he knew well. 
It was Grace Melbury, ou her way out from the 
house, probably for a short evening walk before 
dark, He arranged himself for a greeting from 
her, since she could hardly avoid passing imme- 
diately beneath the tree. 

But Grace, though she looked up and saw him, 

yas just at that time too full of the words of her 

father to give him any encouragement. The 
years-long regard that she had had for him was 
not kindled by her return into a flame of suffi- 
cient brilliancy to make her rebellious. Think- 
ing that she might not see him, he cried, “ Miss 
Melbury, here [ am.” 

She looked up again. She was near enough to 
see the expression of his face, and the nails in 
his soles, silver-bright with constant walking. 


But she did not reply; and dropping her glance, 
again went on. 

Winterborne’s face grew strange; he mused, 
and proceeded automatically with his work. 
Grace meanwhile had not gone far. She had 
reached a gate, whereon she had leant sadly, and 
whispered to herself, “* What shall I do?” 

A sudden fog came on, and she curtailed her 
walk, passing under the tree again on her return. 
Again he addressed her. “ Grace,” he said, when 
she was close to the trunk, “speak tome.” She 
shook her head without stopping, and went on to 
a little distance, where she stood observing him 
from behind the hedge. 

Her coldness had been kindly meant. If it 
was to be done, she had said to herself, it should 
be begun at once. While she stood out of ob- 
servation Giles seemed to recognize her meaning ; 
with a sudden start he worked on, climbing high- 
er, and cutting himself off more and more from 
all intercourse with the sublunary world. At 
last he had worked himself so high up the elm, 
and the mist had so thickened, that he could only 
just be discerned as a dark gray spot on the light 
gray sky: he would have been altogether out of 
notice but for the stroke of his billhook, and the 
flight of a bough downward, and its crash upon 
the hedge at intervals. 

It was not to be done thus, after all: plainness 
and candor were best. She went back a third 
time; he did not see her now, and she lingeringly 
gazed up at his unconscious figure, loath to put an 
end to any kind of hope that might live on in him 
still. ‘*Giles—Mr. Winterborne,” she said. 

He was so high amid the fog that he did not | 
hear. “Mr. Winterborne!” she cried again, and 
this time he stopped, looked down, and replied. 

“My silence just now was not accident,” she 
said, in an unequal voice. ‘ My father says it is 
better for us not to think too much of that—en- 
gagement, or understanding, between us, that you 
know of. 1, too, think that upon the whole he is 
right. But we are friends, you know, Giles, and 
almost relations.” 

“Very well,” he answered, as if without sur- 
prise, in a voice which barely reached down the 
tree. “I have nothing to say in objection—I 
cannot say anything till ve thought awhile.” 

She added, with emotion in her tone, “ For 
myself I would have married you—some day—I 
think. But I give way, for I see it would be un- 
wise.” 
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| The fog of the previous evening still lingered 
| so heavily over the woods that the morning could 
not penetrate the trees till long after its time. 
The load being a ponderous one, the lane crooked, 
and the air so thick, Winterborne set out, as he 
often did, to accompany the team as far as the 
corner, where it would turn into a wider road. 
So they rumbled on, shaking the foundations 
of the roadside cottages by the weight of their 
progress, the sixteen bells chiming harmoniously 
over all, till they had risen out of the valley and 
were descending toward the more open route, 
the sparks rising from their creaking skid, and 
nearly setting fire to the dead leaves alongside. 
Then occurred one of the very incidents against 
which the bells were an endeavor to guard. S» 
denly there beamed into their eves, © 
to them, the two lamps of a carriage, shorn of 
rays by the fog. Its approach had been quite 
unheard by reason of their own noise. The eat 
riage was a covered one, while belind it could 
be discerned another vehicle laden with luggage 
Winterborne went to the head of the t am, 
and heard the coachman telling the carter that 
he must turn back, The carter declared that 
this was impossible. 
“You can turn if you unhitch your string- 
horses - 





rid the coachman., 

“It is much easier for you to turn than for 
us,” said Winterborne. “ We've five tons of 
timber on these wheels if we've an ounce.” 

“ But Pve another carriage with luggage at my 
back.” 

Winterborne admitted the strength of the ar- 
gument. ‘“ But even with that,” he said, “ you 
can back better than we And you ought to, 
for you could hear our bells half a mile off.” 

“ And you could see our lights.” 

“ We couldn't, because of the fox.” 

“Well, our time’s precious,” said the coach- 
man, haughtily. “You are only going to some 
trumpery little village or other in the neighbor- 
hood, while we are going straight to Italy.” 

“ Driving all the way, [ suppose,” said Win- 
terborne, sarcastically 





The argument continued in these terms till a 
voice from the interior of the carriage inquired 
what was the matter. It was a lady’s. 

She was briefly informed of the timber people's 
obstinacy, and then Giles could hear her telling 
the footman to direct the timber people to turn 
their horses’ heads 





He made no reply, but sat back upon a bough, 
placed his elbow in a fork, and rested his head 
upon his hand. Thus he remained till the fog 
and the night had enclosed him from her view. 

Grace heaved a divided sigh, with a tense pause 
between, and moved onward, ber heart feeling un- 
comfortably big and heavy, and her eyes wet. 
Had Giles, instead of remaiuing still, immediate- 
ly come down from the tree to her, would she 
have continued in that filial acquiescent frame 
of mind which she had announced to him as 
final? If it be true, as women themselves have 
declared, that one of their sex is never so much 
inclined to throw in her lot with a man for good 
and all as five minutes after she has told him such 
a thing cannot be, the probabilities are that some- 
thing might have been done by the appearance of 
Winterborne on the ground beside Grace. But 
he continued motionless and silent in that gloomy 
Nebelheim, or fog-land, which involved him, and 
she proceeded on her way. 

The spot seemed now to be quite deserted. The 
light from South’s window made rays on the fog, 
but did not reach the tree. A quarter of an hour 
passed, and all was blackness overhead. Giles 
had not yet come down. 

Then the tree seemed to shiver, then to heave 
a sigh: a movement was audible, and Winter- 
borne dropped almost noiselessly to*the ground. 
He had thought the matter out; and having re- 
turned the ladder and billhook to their places, 
pursued his way homeward. He would not allow 
this incident to affect his outer conduct any more 
than the danger to his leaseholds had done, and 
went to bed as usual, 

‘Two simultaneous troubles do not always make 
a double trouble; and thus it came to pass that 
Giles’s practical anxiety about his houses, which 
would have been enough to keep him awake half 
the night at any ofher time, was displaced and not 
reénforced by his sentimental trouble about Grace 
Melbury. This severance was in truth more like 
a burial of her than a rupture with her; but he 
did not realize so much at present; even when 
he arose in the morning he felt quite moody and 
stern: as yet the second note in the gamut of 
such emotions, a tender regret for his loss, had 
not made itself heard. 

A load of oak timber was to be sent away that 
morning to a builder whose works were in a town 





The message was brought, and Winterborne 
sent the bearer back to say that he begged the 
lady’s pardon, but that he could not do as she re- 
quested ; that though he would not assert it to be 
impossible, it was impossible by comparison with 
the slight difficulty to her party to back their 
light carriages. As fate would have it, the inci 
dent with Grace Melbury on the previous day 
made Giles less gentle than he might otherwise 
have shown himself, his confidence in the sex 
being rudely shaken. 

In fine, nothing could move him, and the ear- 
riages were compelled to back till they reached 
one of the sidings or turn-outs constructed in the 
bank for the purpose. Then the team came on 
ponderously, and the clanging of its sixteen bells 
as it passed the discomfited carriages tilted up 
against the bank lent a particularly triumphant 
tone to the team’s progress—a tone which, in 
point of fact, did not at all attach to its condue- 
tor’s feelings. 

Giles walked behind the timber, and just as he 
had got past the yet stationary carriages he heard 
a soft voice say, “ Who is that rude man? Not 
Melbury?” The sex of the speaker was so prom- 
inent in the voice that Winterborne felt a pang 
of regret. 

“No, ma’am. A younger man,in a smaller 
way of business in Little Hintock. Winterborne 
is his name.” 

Thus they parted company. “ Why, Mr. Win- 
terborne,” said the wagoner, when they were ont 
of hearing, “that was She—Mrs. Charmond! 
Who'd ha’ thought it? What in the world can 
a woman that does nothing be cock-watching out 
here at this time o’ day for? Oh, going to Italy 
—yes, to be sure, I heard she was going abroad, 
She can’t endure the winter here.” 

Winterborne was vexed at the incident; the 
more so that he knew Mr. Melbury, in his adora- 
tion of Hintock House, would be the first to 
blame him, if it became known. But saying no 
more, he accompanied the load to the end of 
the lane, and then turned back with an intention 
to call at South’s to learn the result of the ex 
periment of the preceding evening. 

It chanced that a few minutes before this time 
Grace Melbury, who now rose soon enough to 
breakfast with her father, in spite of the un- 
wontedness of the hour, had been commissioned 





many miles off. The proud tranks were taken 
up from the silent spot which had known them 
through the buddings and sheddings of their 
growth for the foregoing hundred years, chained 
down, like slaves, to a heavy timber carriage with 
enormous red wheels, and four of the most pow- 
erful of Melbury’s horses were harnessed in front 
to draw them. 

The horses wore their bells that day. There 
were sixteen to the team, carried on a frame 
above each animal’s shoulders, and tuned to 
scale, so as to form two octaves, running from 
the highest note on the right or off side of the 
leader to the lowest on the left or near side to the 
shaft-horse. Melbury was emong thie last to re- 
tain horse-bells in that neighborhood ; for living 
at Little Hintock, where the lanes yet remained 
as narrow as before the days of turnpike-roads, 
these sound signals were still as useful to him 
and his neighbors as they had ever been in for- 
mer times. Much backing was saved im the 








course of a year by the warning notes they cast 
ahead; moreover the tones of all the teams in 
the district being known to the carters of each, 
they could tell a long way off on a dark night 
whether they were about to encounter friends or 
| strangers, 


by him to make the same inquiry at South’s. 
Marty had been standing at the door when Miss 
Melbury arrived. Almost before the latter had 
spoken, Mrs. Charmond’s carriages, released from 
the obstruction up the lane, came bowling along, 
and the two girls turned to regard the spectacle 

Mrs. Charmond did not see them, but the 
was sufficient light for them to discern her out- 
line between the carriage windows. A _ notice 
able feature in her fournure was a magnificent 
mass of braided locks, 








“How well she looks this morning?’ said 
Grace, forgetting Mrs. Charmond’s slight in her 
generous admiration. “ Her hair so becomes her 
worn that way. I have never seen any more 
beautiful.” 

“Nor have I, miss,” said Marty, dryly, uncon- 


sciously stroking her crown. 


Grace watched the earriages with lingering re 
| cret till they were out of sight. She then learn- 
ed of Marty that South was no better. sefore 





she had come away Wintet borne approached the 
house, but seeing that one of the two girls stand- 
ing on the doorstep was Grace, he suddenly turn- 
ed back again, and sought the shelter of his own 
home till she should have gone away, 


(TO BE OCONTLNUED.] 
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YACHTS AND YACHTING. 

IEUE seasonable sketches with which the double 
j illustrated page of this number is filled are viv- 
id portravals of several of the every-day incidents 
of lifeon a crack yacht while in commission. Their 
origin is apparent at a glance, for they all repre- 
sent scenes on board of cutters or cutter-yawls, 
those deep, narrow, heavily ballasted and heavily 
spatred craft which comprise the only type of 
sailing. yacht recognized as “ the thing” in English 
water On this side of the Atlantic, too, in com- 
munities where English models find ready imi- 
tators, this style of yacht is gradually obtaining a 
place, to the ‘exclusion of the broader and more 
confortable sloops and schooners which have 
heretofore been regarded by us as typical plea- 
sure-bo its. 

In the eyes of American yachtswomen these 
compressed sloops, with their slanting decks, 
steep, ladder-like companion-ways leading down 
into cramped, well-like saloons, will find favor 
more slowly than in those of their nautical bro- 
thers. The women will protest against a craft 
that habitually sails on its side, whose decks are 
generally so nearly under water that all apertures 
in them must be tightly closed, for fear that a 
single wave may flood and sink her, and which in 
the lightest breezes rarely presents an angle of 
less than forty-five degrees to the water-level. 
They will long for a decently cooked meal, in- 
stead of the cold lunch which is about all that 
these unsteady litde ships can furnish when un- 
der way; and above all will they regard with dis- 
may the contracted spaces below-decks which are 
offered as substitutes for the airy, roomy cabins 
to which they have been accustomed. They will 
declare it impossible to properly perform the 
various operations of the toilette where there is 
hardly room to turn around, and by their remon- 
strances against it they will do much toward 
checking the growing popularity of the cutter 
type of vachit. 

Men do not require much room, and they rather 
like a style of craft in which everything is so 
compact and within such easy reach. They en- 
joy the weatherly qualities of a cutter, and de- 
light in watching her do battle with a gale, al- 
though she may bury herself and them too in ev- 
ery sea she encounters while the fight is in prog- 
They not only eat heartily of the cold 
lunch, but relish the hot meal, when it comes, all 
the more for the deprivation that precedes it. 

After all, yachting is yachting, and in any wea- 
therly craft, under all cireumstances, those who 
love it love nothing else so well, while those 
who fail to appreciate its pleasures find their 
misery as great in one craft as in another. Poor 
Jones, of the illustration, who, seeking the retire- 
ment of the cutter’s stuffy little cabin, is prodded 
with a boat-hook from above, and asked to trans- 
fer his avoirdupois to the opposite side, would be 
just as miserable on a Cunarder or the Great 
Eastern. The affable politeness of the captain 
whose yacht leads the fleet, in suggesting the re- 
moval of any object coming between his eyes and 
the winning goal upon which they are fixed, and 
the surly commands of him who brings up the 
rear, and who still wishes an unobstructed view 
of his more fortunate rivals, would be the same 
in any other craft under similar circumstances, 

Taken altogether, and regarded in all its va- 
rious aspects, yachting is one of the healthiest, 
jolliest, most rational, and thoroughly satisfactory 
of sports; and fortunate are they who, having 
Jearned to love it, are furnished with opportuni- 
ties for enjoying it. 
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DEBIT AND CREDIT. 

By MANLEY H. PIKE. 
fP\HERE were no two ways about it: Cashier 
] Butler must leave the bank temporarily for 
a long vacation, if he did not wish to leave it per- 
manently for another world, Hard work and no 
play having wrought their inevitable effects, tired 
brain and fagged-out body imperatively called for 
rest, So he was to have a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, and on the first day of next quarter would 
begin doing what he had never done before in his 
life—nothing. 

Who was to take his place? That question 
exercised the minds of all who were concerned, 
and of a good many who weren't, but particular- 
ly interested Nettie. Nettie was Mr. Butler’s 
daughter, and as good and intelligent as she was 
pretty, which is saying a great deal—since every- 
body acknowledged her to be adorably pretty— 
but still no more than the truth. Brunette, with 
eves like black diamonds, and cheeks like the 
golden brown side of a fall apple; with a mouth 
that you ardently wanted to kiss until you per- 
ceived from the decided cut of the lips that you 
had better not try; with a nose which began very 
demurely as the staidest of Grecians, and ended 
with an unexpected and enchanting little twist 
at the tip—in short, a darling; such was Nettie. 
For two years she had been her father’s assistant 
in the Baalbec First National Bank—ever since 
she left school, in fact. From dropping in of odd 
afternoons to lighten his work, when business was 
unusually pressing, she had come to spending her 
whole day with him; and when he was allowed a 
clerk, who more suitable than she? It was an 
excellent plan. Her father liked it, because he 
loved to have her with him, and knew her quali- 
fications for the position ; Nettie liked it, because 
she helped her father and rendered herself inde- 
pendent at the same time; and the bank officers 
liked it, because they paid her not quite half what 
a man would have received for the same work. 
Thus all parties were pleased. 

A vast number of things she learned in the 
First National. To see her with her bright, plea- 


sant face irradiated by a smile which lit up that 
temple of Plutus like a rise in the rate of inter- 
est, you would never have taken her for the 
shrewd little financier she really was. 


She ac- 
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quired first the ability to separate her work from 
her sympathies, and put womanly likes and dis- 
likes entirely out of the question. She knew 
that, from a business point of view, Peter Cou- 
pon—thin, sallaw, impolite, and “ just horrid” — 
was, as he ought to be regarded by a cashier, a 
perfect Prince Charming, always to be given what- 
ever he asked in the way of accommodation, while 
Charley Poor, as handsome as a picture, must be 
considered a veritable Beast, because Peter had 
collateral and Charley none. She learned that 
Smith might renew his notes till doomsday if he 
chose, being the seventh director’s cousin, but 
that Jones was to be refused discounts under all 
circumstances, because he had voted against the 
president at town meeting. She was perfectly 
aware of the impending bankruptcy of Robinson, 
who was supposed absolutely safe, and had re- 
cently “donated” the fire-company a sumptuous 
electro-plated trumpet. She was equally well in- 
formed as to the high probability that Brown, 
universally thought almost a pauper, would event- 
ually make a neat thing out of those Western 
lands of his; and, most wonderful of all, she 
never lisped a single word of these interesting 
secrets. 

This being the state of the ease, it is not sur- 
prising, in the midst of the speculations about 
Mr. Butler’s successor, when name after name 
was suggested and rejected, and it began to be 
apparent that obtaining a new and competent 
cashier was not so easy as it might be, that 
the question should suddenly occur to Nettie, 
“Why shouldn’t it be 1?” For a moment her 
breath was fairly taken away, but when it came 
back she immediately made active use of it in 
broaching the idea to her father, who, much to 
her surprise, took it so coolly that she began to 
suspect he had been thinking of it himself. How- 
ever that might be, he saw President Parr that 
very day, and made the proposition to him. The 
president hummed and hawed and consulted the 
directors, who likewise hummed and hawed. 
They thought the scheme most novel and revo- 
lutionary, and yet they could bring up no argu- 
ment against it, except that such a thing had 
never been heard of before. 

“Time it was, then,” said Mr. Butler, who, as 
an efficient officer and a stockholder besides, 
could say what he pleased. 

“But a lady bank cashier!” remonstrated a 
director. 

“Why not, if she knows her business ?” 

Why not, indeed? There was certainly no 
reason. 

“Then,” went on Mr. Butler, “I can look in 
and advise her if she needs it—which she won’t— 
and there are you gentlemen to supervise. Be- 
sides, if you don’t take her, whom can you get ?” 

The officers felt the force of these arguments, 
and were still more influenced by motives of 
economy; and it all resulted in the choice of 
Miss Nettie P. Butler as acting cashier, at a sal- 
ary that, even added to her father’s half-pay, 
saved sundry dollars toward dividends, and in the 
employment of a bright (and cheap) youth as as- 
sistant. Then, the quarter being at an end, Mr. 
Butler turned his attention from finance to flow- 
ers, and began vigorously cultivating Bonstettins 
and “Jacks”; at the same time Nettie was sol- 
emnly notified of her election, more solemnly in- 
ducted into office, and most solemnly given an 
infinite quantity of instruction regarding her du- 
ties (by the president, who didn’t know half so 
much about them as she did), and on a memora- 
ble Monday murning took her place behind the 
shining black-walnut counter of the Baalbec 
First National. 

Of course people wondered and criticised—they 
always do—but Nettie paid no attention to them 
and a great deal to business, in consequence of 
which she sueceeded so admirably that the whole 
board of seven directors were unable to find a 
mistake in her footings, although for the first 
week or two they: collectively and individually 
moused them over as if they suspected a defalea- 
tion. But they couldn't have, for none had taken 
place, and it is notorious that directors never ex- 
amine footings until the institution thev direct 
has completely lost its own. So after a while the 
directors resumed their previous occupation of 
talking stocks or politics around the fire in the 
private room, and Nettie soon had as complete 
control as ever her father had. She showed her- 
self worthy of it, too. She could solve the most 
mixed-up problem in partial payments, compli- 
cated with uneven periods of time, varying per- 
centages, and all sorts of provoking allowances 
and drawbacks. She chased errors through tan- 
gled thickets of entries till they were run to earth 
and finally disposed of in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the great hooks; detected counterfeits 
like a financial Vidoeg ; and safely extricated the 
president from a dreadful muddle with the Trea- 
sury Department, into which he had somehow 
blundered. Her relations with the rival bank near 
by were no less creditable; for that institution’s 
city-imported young man, who had at first treated 
her with supercilious patronage, was utterly routed 
in a controversy about a missing check, and cov- 
ered with the deepest humiliation. Altogether 
the new official appeared to be “ the right woman 
in the right place.” 

Harmon Curtis thought so, at any rate. Har- 
mon was an old and very dear friend. He had 
been so ever since Nettie and he first met on the 
benches of the primary school, where, aged re- 
spectively five and seven, they struggled together 
through the First Reader, and helped each other 
on knotty points of the“ four rules.” Afterward 
they had gone in company up the other grades 
into the high-school class in book-keeping, and 
mastered the intricacies of accounts side by side. 
Then Harmon, being very poor, entered a store, 
and being very ambitious, worked hard, forcing his 
way along from errand-boy to clerk and from clerk 
to book-keeper, saving every cent he could the 
while, until he was able to go into the flour business 
for himself, though in a modest way, with fair 
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hopes of success and fortune ahead—pretty far 
ahead it seemed sometimes. Perhaps he had oth- 
er hopes, to which success and fortune were but 
means: it is quite probable. Perhaps, too, Miss 
Butler might have made a shrewd guess 
they were. Nothing was ever said about them, 
however; only Harmon called regularly every Sun- 
day evening soon after tea, and was invariably 
much surprised to find it ten o’clock when he had 
thought it hardly eight, and the morning after one 
of these calls he used to go to work like a young 
Hercules. Moreover, whenever he came into the 
bank to make a deposit, he generally staid a little 
while to talk—about business, presumably. 

Yet he did not come in often on these errands, 
I am sorry to say; for, to tell the truth, Harmon 
seldom had very much to deposit. His capital, 
his market, his profits, and his bank account 
were alike limited; in fact, the only things he 
had plenty of were courage and worry. Some- 
times the crops would be so large that flour be- 
came a drug; then, just as he had sold out his 
stock at a wellnigh microscopic margin, those 
Western speculators would suddenly rush up 
prices, and he would have to replenish at ruinous 
rates, besides having missed a fine chance for 
a lucrative “turn.” Whatever he did, always 
proved to be exactly the wrong thing, although 
through no fault of his. Luck seemed to be 
against him. 

Yes, luck was against him, in more ways than 
one; for on a certain Sunday evening he walked 
into the Butler parlor as usual, to find that be- 
fore-mentioned cashier of the rival bank com- 
fortably seated there, engaged in an earnest con- 
versation with Miss Nettie. The pair seemed to 
have amicably arranged their previous disputes 
and to be upon excellent terms, so far as Harmon 
could see. He did not have a pleasant time. The 
talk was largely “shop,” and although Nettie 
changed the subject several times in order to in- 
clude him, she was evidently interested in Mr. 
Bond’s explanation of certain business points, 
and somehow the topic continually recurred, 
operating to Harmon’s exclusion from the chat. 
Mr. Bond showed no intention of leaving, being 
apparently well entertained where he was; so 
that when Harmon departed, the intruder was 
still there. No, he did not have a pleasant time. 
And, what was worse, this trifling affair suggest- 
ed some extremely disagreeable thoughts. How 
could he expect that others should not appreciate 
Nettie as well as himself? and what could he do 
to prevent their advances, having not the shadow 
of a claim upon her? Yet how could he venture 
to attempt to establish such a claim, situated as 
he was? He couldn’t. Therefore he came to 
the conclusion that something must be done at 
once, that by great risks he must attain great re- 
sults, and hasten the slow accumulation of dollar 
on dollar. Time was at once money and happi- 
ness to him. 

A few days later it became generally known 
among Baalbec’s merchants that young Curtis 
was plunging so recklessly that “ make or break” 
was the sole alternative for him. Nettie heard 
the directors carelessly telling each other how, 
expecting an immediate advance, he had put ev- 
ery dollar of his capital into flour, paying in a 
draft at thirty days. If flour went down, she 
heard them say, Curtis must infallibly go up—as 
if flour and he were the two ends of a balance. 

“Very imprudent young man—very,” said old 
President Parr, coming out into the banking- 
room. “How does he stand with us, Miss But- 
ler ?” 

“ He has drawn his deposit, sir,” answered Miss 
Butler, in a rather unsteady voice. 

“We hold no notes of his, I believe ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ah! that’s well. Condition shaky—very.” 
And the president went back into the private par- 
lor with an air of calm resignation to the decrees 
of commercial Providence, if there are any such. 

His cashier was extremely uncertain in her be- 
havior that day—almost cross—and for the first 
time since she had been in the institution her 
cash account wouldn’t balance. 

Henceforward somebody in Baalbee studied 
the provision market reports as closely as did 
that young man whose whole fate was involved 
in the rise or fall of “Golden Drop” and “ Hax- 
all.” The reports were not pleasant reading for 
either, since, whatever else rose, flour did not, 
but went down every day—only by fractions, in- 
deed, but still down; and any decline meant 
failure to our merchant, for if you cannot pay 
quite all your debts, vou are just as much ruined 
as though you couldn’t pay any. There was no 
hope of awaiting the chances of delay. That 
terrible draft would come, punctual as fate, on 
the 10th of the next month, and if not instantly 
honored—why, then bankruptcy. And the worst 
of it was that Harmon seemed to have changed. 
He made no more Sunday evening calls, and Net- 
tie rarely even met him on the street. When 
she happened to do so, he was friendly as ever, 
but reserved, and said not a word about his peril- 
ous venture or the crushing anxiety that weighed 
upon him. Very likely he thought she knew 
nothing of it. But about a week before the 
dreaded 10th he came into the bank one morn- 
ing with a look and manner which told Nettie, 
the moment she saw him, that his errand was to 
raise money. Her accustomed eye had long since 
learned to detect and classify the genus borrower 
in all its different forms, especially in that of the 
impecunious or embarrassed loan-seeker, who 
dares not show the eagerness he feels, and is 
more than half certain that his application will 
ve denied. The varieties of this unfortunate be- 
ing are as numerous as human characters and 
temperaments. The assumed confidence, like a 
thin crust over a seething maelstrom of doubts 
and fears; the studied carelessness of address, 
constantly betrayed by some involuntary exposure 
of uneasiness; the pitiably transparent fictions, 
imposing upon no one, and uncomfortably known 
by their author not to do so—all these are warks 
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by which this particular species of borrower is 
readily recognized, accompanied as they are by 
a hundred trifling peculiarities of bearing and 
expression. When Nettie saw Harmon she gave 
a little gasp, and turned slightly pale. 

“ Good-morning, Nettie,” said he, walking up to 
the counter and leaning upon it in a way that 
would have been unconcerned enough had it not 
been for the nervous drumming of his fingers 
upon the wood. “ Beautiful day, isn’t it? I 
dropped in to see whether you are rolling in 
wealth to such an extent that you don’t know 
what to do with it.” 

“Well, not exactly,” she answered, hardly 
looking up. 

“And you can’t give me, say, five hundred 
for a month or two, can you ?” 

Poor little girl! She knew that this was about 
the amount of next week’s deficit—that if he 
could meet that draft and tide over the tempo- 
rary depression in prices, he might be able to sell 
later on at an advance, or at least for enough to 
save himself, Time was what he needed, and 
this five hundred would give him time. But, on 
the other hand, she was bound by her duty not 
to grant the loan. The president had said no- 
thing abont it simply because to do so was per- 
fectly needless, for no bank officer would or 
ought to lend one dollar to a man situated as 
Curtis was. Her father’s precepts and example 
had indelibly impressed upon her mind the ne- 
cessity of unwavering fidelity to the bank’s in- 
terests, and that those interests were to be pre- 
ferred to every other, personal or friendly. She 
knew what she must do; but, oh! it was very 
hard. 

“You can’t, then ?” asked Harmon, rightly in- 
terpreting her hesitation. 

Nettie looked him full in the face for the first 
time. 

** No, Harmon,” she said, “‘T can’t.” 

Harmon understood without needing a word 
of explanation. “ You are right,” answered he; 
“Tam afraid it would be an unsafe investment— 
He went out, saying no more. Back 
ain in his counting-room, he writhed under a 
feeling of humiliation such as he had never known 
before in all his manly, self-respecting life. Now 
the deed was done, he was obliged to confess that 
this last desperate attempt to save himself savor- 
ed of meanness, for he perceived that deep down 
in his heart he had calculated to some extent 
upon this girl’s friendship to obtain what no 
one would have given him on purely business 
grounds. And, too, he suddenly realized that, 
even if she had been weak enough to yield, 
he could not have taken advantage of a favor 
which would inevitably have seriously injured her 
with her emplovers. 

“It has been a narrow escape for her,” he 
thonght; “but for me the mischief is done. 
Only for this I could go down with a clear con- 
science.” 

Yet he could not feel as kindly toward Nettie 
as before, such is the inconsistency of human na- 
ture in general, and the unreasonableness of lov- 
ers in particular, Placed between regard for 
him and duty to others, she had preferred the 
latter; and while he acknowledged the justice 
of this, and indeed for worlds would have had 
her do no differently, still he felt an illogical jea- 
lousy of that duty, and could not help dimly as- 
sociating her in his mind with the combination 
of hostile forces arrayed against him. Perhaps 
our hero is not especially heroic, but he is very 
man-like. 

Meanwhile how fares it with the cashier? Not 
well, I am afraid; else why should she, after Har- 
mon had departed, go to the great vault, open the 
safe,and remain with her pretty head inside that 
grim repository for several minutes, apparently 
much occupied in arranging its contents? No 
doubt the contents required this attention, how- 
ever, since divers packages of railroad bonds 
were afterward found curiously marked with ting 
blotches indicating the presence of moisture in 
the safe. For the second time during her cash- 
iership the cash account wouldn't balance, and 
nothing seemed to go smoothly. It was the same 
the rest of the week, and the change in our young 
lady was so manifest that even the president 
asked her if she were not “slightly indisposed.” 
But one morning—the morning of the fatal day— 
she came down to business the old Nettie again 
—and more. Whatever might be the cause, she 
fairly beamed and sparkled with joy. Her black 
eyes danced, her cheeks were perfect blush-roses, 
and altogether she looked so bewitching that the 
seventh director (who was a bachelor) felt his 
dried-up old heart disturbed by a passing regret 
that he should be fifty-eight years old, and bald 
into the bargain. How could Nettie be happy on 
this morning of all others, when lying among the 
papers on her table was a slip of paper which 
must be presented to a certain person before three 
o’clock that day? Her behavior was positively 
inexplicable. “Nor was it made any plainer when, 
after writing a few lines, and doing something to 
one of the great ledgers (she gave one short sigh 
while thus employed), Nettie put on her hat, took 
the slip of paper, and cheerily tripped out to pre- 
sent it—in other words, to ruin Harmon Curtis, 

Harmon was sitting quietly at his desk about 
that same time, waiting for what he knew would 
speedily come. There would be a difference of 
four hundred and sixty-one dollars between his 
liabilities and his resources —not much, but 
enough for all practical purposes. In a few 
hours he would have failed. All the fruits of 
the hard-working, economizing years behind him 
were naught—all his efforts had been useless, 
He must begin the world again with the remem- 
brance of failure ever hanging over him. Begin 
again? For what? Before he could retrieve his 
fortunes, if he ever could, the reward for which he 
toiled would be no longer for him. If he had 
never previously ventured to tell what lay in his 
heart, he certainly could not do it now. No, it 
made no difference what became of him—there 
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was nothing to live for. In short, he had reached 
that stage of mental suffering where misfortune 
Joses its power to pain, and it was with consider- 
able real calmness that he cried, ‘Come in,” 
hearing the knock he awaited. It was time for 
the bank messenger. 

But the door opened, and Nettie came in. On 
seeing her, he found that there were still things 
which could wound him. This was the last straw. 
Why could she not have sent the clerk, as usual, 
and spared him the final pang of being disgraced 
in her presence, and by her own hand? If she 
could do this, she evidently cared nothing for him 
—not even enough to pity him. 

It was too much for the young man, worn out 
by the long strain of weeks, bold and sturdy as 
he was. He laid his head down upon the table 
aud covered his face. 

A soft little hand on his forehead lifted it until 
his eyes fell upon two pieces of paper lying in 
front of him; one, the long-expected draft, and 
the other—why, the other was a check upon the 
First National for five hundred dollars, to Har- 
mon Curtis or order, duly signed “ Nettie P. But- 
ler.” 

“That’s the balance, isn’t it, Harmon ?” asked 
Miss Nettie, in the most business-like way imagi- 
nable. 

“Oh, you darling! you darling !” eried he, seiz- 
ing her in his arms and kissing her an un- 
countable number of times. “ All your savings 
—I know it is! And you did it for me?” 

Nettie couldn’t very well remain business-like 
any longer under such exceedingly unbusiness- 
like circumstances, and she didn’t try. She sim- 
ply said, “ Yes, for you, Harmon dear.” 

“Then you knew I loved you, and you under- 
stood why I didn’t—” 

“Of course | knew it—all the time. 

“ But I was always afraid. I didn’t know—” 

“ Because you never asked me, goose!” said 
Miss Butler. 

Well, it took some time to get back any near- 
er to Baalbec than the seventh heaven, which is 
not in that immediate vicinity; but when they 
did, Harmon never made the least objection to 
receiving the check, because he was too truly a 
gentleman to do anything of the kind. Never- 
theless he did insist on giving her his note at 
six months, which she put into the bank to go 
through the usual course, that she might not hurt 
his. pride, for she was a lady as well. It made 
little difference, though, for the very next week 
those Western speculators did one good deed, if 
the solitary one of their lives, by violently “ bull- 
ing” flour, which rose to so dizzy a height that 
Harmon sold out at a profit which laid the foun- 
dations of his present large fortune; and, further- 
more, before the note fell due it belonged to Har- 
mon himself, as any lawyer will tell you, by right 
of his wife, née Miss Nettie Butler. 

President Parr attended the wedding, and 
kissed the bride with a great deal of feeling. “ Of 
course your husband will continue his account 
with us,” he remarked. ‘Proud to have him. 
Very able and far-seeing young man, your hus- 
band—very.” 


” 
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“T never received a cent of interest on that in- 
vestment of mine,” said roguish Nettie to her 
husband, a few days after the ceremony. 

“Mrs. Curtis! declaimed Harmon, with mock 
pomposity, “ Zam the interest,’ 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own Corresponpenr. } 


bly in which all the new and notable com- 
yinations pertaining to the feminine toilette are 
exhibited, the day of the Grand Prix of Paris, 
proved a failure this year, drowned in the most 
persistent and violent rain that can be imagined. 
Jt must not be concluded, however, that owing to 
this accident the exercise of imagination involved 
in the creation of fashions will fail to produce 
its customary results. We will enumerate a 
few of these productions, the full effects of 
which will appear next autumn and winter. In 
passementerie there are fringes of jet and col- 
ored beads, intermingled with spangles and cut 
plaques, from twelve to fourteen inches deep, 
which are used for trimming skirts, and are ac- 
companied either with a plastron or with drop 
ornaments for trimming the corsage. The same 
fringes, arranged in graduated heights, are used 
for the paniers of skirts, or perhaps for a skirt 
front. 

Another item is the use of coarse cotton net, 
in dark colors for day wear, and light tints for the 
evening ; this fabric will be the special favorite 
for country-house toilettes late in the season. 
Of course it is always mounted over silk of the 
same color as the net. The skirt is made with- 
out trimming, simply hemmed at the bottom, 
pleated at the waist behind, and with a very 
wide silk scarf draped at the front and falling 
in wide and long ends at the back ; sometimes 
the scarf is of the net of the dress instead of 
silk, and this is really prettier than the former 
combination. The corsage is pliin with a bouf- 
fant plastron, or perhaps it is shirred and with a 
belt. The favored colors for this net are prune, 
Russian green, seal brown, and deep blue for day 
dresses, while for evening toilettes there are 
maize, jonquil yellow, red, deep gray, coral pink, 
and others. 

Black lace dresses preserve all their popularity, 
and will long continue to do so, and justly, for 
there is no prettier, more elegant, or more con- 
venient toilette. Ladies who like change intro- 
duce variety by having flounces of very trans- 
parent silk gauze with stripes, or perhaps have 
trimming of jet embroidered on black crape. 

Lingerie has regained the place in feminine 
dress from which it was so unjustly ejected. 
Tie variety of straight collars with batiste, cam- 
brie, or fine linen plastrons is inealeulable. The 
plastrons closely copy the shirt front of the 
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masculine evening toilette, and are worn with 
widely open corsages, which often have revers 
like those of a gentleman’s coat. The straight 
collar is square-cornered or round, and the plas- 
tron-attached to it is ornamented with embroid- 
ered insertions, with fine tucks, or with self-em- 
broidery. The plastron is, or rather appears, 
fastened with small gold buttons, copies of mas- 
culine studs—appears, because in reality the 
plastron opens, not at the front, but on one side. 

This lingerie will be worn even more next sea- 
son than it is at present. 

For dresses of thin fabrics, with open corsages 
the opening is filled in with handsome wide 
lace, set in tlat under the edge of each front, and 
meeting at the middle under small knots of rib- 
bon, pins with precious stones, fanciful pins, 
medallions with small chains, ete. Such is the 
preference shown for plastrons of all kinds that 
they are worn even upon high dresses ; for in- 
stance, a plain plastron terminating in a point, 
with a straight plain collar, the whole made of 
lace, and fastened on one side under a small bow. 

Jackets, demi-jackets, Andalusian, Breton, and 
others, made of velvet or embroidered silk, have 
still a career of some months before them. Plas- 
trons of crape are added thereto, bouffant or else 
arranged in very fine pleats, in pink, sky blue, 
and cream, and in any case entirely different from 
the color of the jacket. For casino toilettes plas- 
trons are made in net or tulle of all colors, bead- 
ed or plain, or in point d’esprit net. A recent 
novelty in point d’esprit, which is a fine tulle with 
pin-head dots, has gold beads upon a white or col- 
ored ground, or electric blue beads on a black 
ground; itis net powdered over with metal] points. 

Before continuing the catalogue of what is 
being worn at present, we will devote a moment’s 
attention to the woollen fabrics in preparation for 
future wear. There are many dress patterns of 
the kind styled here @ dispositions, that is, having 
parts specially manufactured for a certain pre- 
determined style of dress. There are sangliers, 
which are coarse-grained woollens, with cross 
stripes in several tints, of which the under-skirt 
is to be made; the same fabric, plain but with 
woven borders, serves for the corsage aud over- 
skirt, or for the polonaise. Other stuffs are man- 
ufactured with figured panels for the sides or the 
front of the skirt, and for the vest or plastron ; 
others still have prepared borders for jackets. 
Unless unforeseen developments should occur, this 
fashion of dress patterns will be limited to wool- 
levs, and will not extend to silks, 

It is, above all, in the diversity of corsages that 
the wealth and grace of Parisian fancy are made 
manifest, 





A specimen which we have recently 
seen, designed to be worn toward the close of 
the season—in about twe months—would ap- 
pear to be a velvet corsage with a fichu of soft 
wovllen stuff most capriciously draped about it, 
and attached on the right shoulder; in actual 
reality the corsage is only a corselet, which ex- 
tends from the belt half-way up the figure, and 
the draped fichu is a short jacket which leaves 
the greater part of the corselet exposed to view. 

Here is a corsage destined to be worn at one 
of the chateau receptions, so numerous through- 
out the autumn. ‘This is made of dalilia velvet, 
and is to be worn with a skirt of mauve faille; 
opening in a square on the bust, it is also open 
below alinost to the lower edge upon a plastron 
of old guipure; the same guipure is placed flat 
along the edges of the opening. ‘The sleeves are 
almost long—yes, and wide—aud furthermore they 
are slashed from top to bottom, and held togeth- 
er at each end of the slit with clasps of amethysts. 

All the predictions with regard to velvet for 
summer toilettes have been realized. There are 
casino and country-house toilettes made with not 
only the corsage but the entire dress of velvet, in 
light and bright colors, red among others, ‘To 
say a complete dress, however, would not be al- 
together exact; for just as there are corsages of 
velvet with skirts of Jace, net, or embroidered 
muslin, there are also corsages of net, tulle, or 
embroidery worn with skirts of velvet, with some 
of the net, tulle, or muslin draping the skirt. 
Another alliance which velvet bas made for the 
summer season is with the beautiful faille fran- 
gaise. The skirt is of faille; it is trimmed with 
a flounce of velvet, and covered with a lace skirt, 
A velvet corselet is worn with it, completed at the 
top by lace drapery, or by a guimpe to match the 
skirt. 

To resume our chapter of predictions; we have 
announced to us for the coming season a return to 
simplicity—relative simplicity, of course—-which 
will relieve us of part of the bundle of stuffs 
which still forms an integral part of the present 
twilette. There will be less draperies, and above 
all less voluminous draperies, and fewer different 
fabrics employed for the same dress. We are 
promised skirts without trimming, even without 
any drapery whatever behind, simply hung in 
broad pleats, and flat at the sides and back. 
With this skirt will be worn a round over-skirt, 
merely hemmed at the edge, raised quite high on 
the side, the front hanging negligently, and the 
back with a few pleats to make it puff a little— 
only a very little. 

For the first days of autumn, in September, 
there are in preparation coarse woollens glacé or 
shot in two colors, gray and red, or perhaps dark 
blue and gold. In place of a hem at the lower 
edge, some threads of the fabric are drawn to 
form an open band, which will be of one of the 
colors in the fabric ; the open-work is fastened 
with silk of the same tint, and Jined with a band 
of faille of the other tint in the fabric; other 
bands are prepared with open-work along the 
middle, and are used for completing the toilette, 
three bands being placed at the middle of the 
back, two on each front of the corsage, and the 
collar and cuffs made of the same bands; this 
makes a very neat and elegant trimming. 

Another pretty simple toilette for autumn is 
of diagonal wool shet in gray and blue. ‘The 
plain skirt, short and flat, has only on one side 








a few broad flat pleats ; the over-skirt is raised to 
the waist on this side; it is trimmed at the edge 
with a band of currant red cloth, cut in large 
notches, and fastened upon-the over-skirt by 
stitches in blue silk. For a corsage there is a 
little straight jacket, short, made of blue cloth, 
open in the front, with straight revers turning 
from a bouffant plastron of currant silk. The 
edge of the jacket is trimmed with a notched 
band like that of the over-skirt, but very much 
narrower. 

Long cloaks for the summer and autumn—dust- 
ers and water-proofs—are made of tussore and 
alpaca for the former, and woollen, basket 
woven, striped, shot, or chiné, for the latter. The 
two shapes used indifferently are the long visite 
with sleeves folded under, and the tight-fitting 
redingote with round pleats at the back fastened 
under a half-belt that starts from under the 
arms. The most elegant of these protective 
cloaks, whose object is to shield an elegant toi- 
lette from dust and rain, has the shape of a long 
and ample circular, pleated about the neck, and 
there trimmed with an old-fashioned ruche, in 
velvet or in silk, and a hood; the back has one 
broad pleat. These cloaks are made of all fab- 
ries, frequently of very light woollens, but lined 
with some small checked silk. 

For dressy toilettes the small visite wraps are 
still preferred; but they are varied infinitely, 
and if they are still called visites, it is only be- 
cause so much time is consumed in making them 
that none is left for devising a new name. Un- 
der the name visite are embraced all the short 
beaded pelerines with wing sleeves of lace, as 
well as all the short velvet capes, notched at the 
edges, and trimmed underneath the notches with 
very deep lace, thickly shirred so as to protrude 
between the points. The name visite is also as- 
sociated with a sort of jacket with visite sleeves, 
and, in short, is given to almost any wrapping 
that is not along cloak, EmMe:ing Raymonp. 





A DAISY PARTY. 


VER all the 
hill-side at 
Perrin’s, far 
up among 
the moun- 
tains, last 
summer, the 
a — lovely gold- 
en - hearted 
daisies were 
sprinkled, 
They peep- 
ed at us over 
every fence 
corner, and 
lifted up their smiling faces from the other side of 
the rough, tumble-down stone walls, until we had 
to shut our eyes to their be- 
guiling, our hands and bas- 
kets being full to overflow- 
ing with all we had plucked 
in our evening stroll. 
ARGUERITE, merry idler as 
well as artiste, following the 
poetry of her name, had just 
started on the third round 
of “ He loves me—loves me 
not,” when, seized by a hap- 
py thought, on the heavy- 
stamened centre she light- 
lv sketched a baby face; 
and this was the inspira- 
tion that for the next week kept us in busy idle- 
ness for the novelty of the season—our daisy 
party. Like all bright, clever suggestions, it 
grew and developed until the little baby-faced 
flower, with never a thought of the morrow, could 
searcely be blamed for not bestowing a nod of 
friendly recognition on its nearest kin the even- 
ing of the féte. 

Unlike other blossoms, one has the satisfaction 
of knowing that, gathered even a week in advance, 
fresh water and a cool shady place will keep the 
flowers as fresh as if left in their native haunts ; 
so we took our own time and many a charming 
stroll, bringing home only the large perfect speci- 
mens, preference being given to those with the 
flattest centres and perfectly formed, well-set pet- 
als. In some flowers the golden disks rise up 
until they are almost globular in form, and this 

makes the faces much more 

difficult to produce. 

HERE were twenty-five of us at 
Perrin’s, and 1 fear you will 
hardly credit me when I tell 
you the ladies were really in 
the minority! And as there 
were some delightful people at 
the other houses that straggled 
out from and beyond the main 
highway, enough were bidden 
to come and make merry to 
give twenty couples—a very 
convenient number for Sir Ro- 
ger de Coverley, a minuet, or 
fancy dances. The invitations 
were general; that is, they 

went in the name of the ladies of the house, who, 
by the air of mystery with which they surrounded 
all escort duties for the evening, heightened by 
the vague hints let fall now and then, roused all 
the latent curiosity not supposed to exist among 
the sterner sex. 

It was a pretty idea, cleverly managed, for each 
maid and matron young to arrange two daisy 
flowers either as duplicates or opposites, keeping 
to herself as much as possible the shaping and 
arranging of the blossoms; then either wearing 
or carrying one of them, placing the other on the 
long narrow shelf that had been put in the hall- 
way for the purpose, a row of gimlet-holes being 
bored the whole length of the back for the stems | 
of some to pass through, while fur others were 




















provided slender pegs of wood to rest upon. On 
the porch outside, the gentlemen waited until 
the flowers were in place, Marguerite, herself 
the last of all, slipping in the stem of a great 
golden-eved daisy, its snowy petals untouched, 
and shining face just as Nature sent it forth. 


Who but Marguerite would 
have done so? 

Das it a friendly whisper, or 
did the 
nod it to the favored one, 
that the Indian warrior 
should ste p down from his 


daisies themselves 


place on the boards, and in 
grave wigwain fashion greet 
ie dusky maiden who just 
through the open doorway 
It was 
a silence and hush almost 





awaited his coming? 


oppressive that fell 
this choosing became to some a reality, and they 
grew so anxious to meet their fate, for it was near- 
ing the end of what had 
been 


upon the lookers-on when 


“one summer” in 
the lives of some of 
them; so little wonder if 
held 
more than they dared 
reveal, . 


the sunny daisies 


would almost question 
whether a few petals 
more or less, a line here 
and shading there, would 
give either the stern 
chieftain or gallant brave 





just starting out on the 
war path Three of the 
longest petals left right over the forehead indicate 
the upright quills that show the eagle’s courage, 
while the two shortened ones on either side may 
be added or omitted at pleasure. The Indian 
maiden, with neither war-paint nor feathers to 
mark her rank, is a more difficult matter to man- 
age; but closely cropped petals and careful shad 
ing accomplished it. An article in an illustrated 
periodical for children furnished many valuable 
points that, when once suggested, needed only 
quick eves and clever 
fingers to carry out 


UTLANDISH @8 she may 
appear on paper, the 
creamy white of her 


cap frills lent to the 
face of the old wo 
sort of soft 
that the hard 
lines of age could not 
entirely efface 
from 


man a 


sone 
came over the 
Seas, and her nation 
ality 





was easy to 
guess, as was that of 
her counterpart in high hat and snowy beard. 
A slender toothpick and tiny brown flower calyx 
made the pipe that, having one end pushed di 
rectly through the stamened centre, only needed 
its close texture to keep it securely in place 
It takes a sharp pair of scissors and careful 
cutting by a steady hand to give shape to these 
long, loosely petalled flowers. Often a sloping 
line will give the emphasis needed, while, again, 
either sharply cut or pointed ones seem better to 
convey the idea desired. In the old woman’s 
cap, after cutting evenly around, making each 
petal the same length, the ends were cut into 
points, suggesting a goffered frill, giving to her 
round, apple-faced sister with the smiling coun- 
tenance a cap frill of squarely trimmed petals, 
Good black ink and a finely pointed new steel 
pen are all that are required for the shading; using 
one’s finger as a brush, a little of the ink will 
give an even tone, the petals taking kindly to it, 
but all deep shades and defining lines must be 
put in with a pen. Where color is wished, the 
children’s boxes of moist colors are very satis- 
factory, the heavy texture of the daisies working 
like satin, with none of its objectionable features. 
Some with paper, gauze, and heavier material, 
draped the stems to represent historic characters, 
making the face to correspond, and letting the 
stuffs come well up to the flower head, 





Trepp 
USEFUL RECIPES. 

Box Brrap.—To one quart of flour put four Irish 
potatoes, boiled and mashed smooth, two egys, a large 
spoonful of butter and lard mixed, and a teacupful 
ot yeast. Make the dough up with as much water as 
will make it fit to knead, using warm water in winter 
and ice-cold water in summer. Knead thoroughly 
when you work it out for the first rise, not at all for 
the second rise. Before setting it to rise for the lust 
time cut the dough out into square blocks, which gives 
it the name of box bread. Itis astouishing what new 
relish is imparted to a familiar dish by merely being 
presented a novel form. 

Savt-risine Breav.—One teaspoonful of salt, a 
third of a teaspoonful of soda, one pint of new milk, 
three pints of hot water. Into all these ingredients 
stir enough flour to make astiff batter. Probably this 
quantity of liqnid would work up four quarts of good 
family flour. Put the batter in a bucket set in a ves- 
sel of hot water, just hot enough to bear your hand in. 
Keep it at the same temperature until the batter is suf- 
ficiently light, when you can work in flour enough to 
make it dongh; make it out into loaves of any desir- 
able form, and bake in a moderate oven, regularly 
heated, until the crust is well browned. Some persons 
are 80 possessed with the idea that salt-risen bread 
has peculiar sweetness that it is well to know how it 
is made. In some parts of our country it is the fa- 
vorite way of making light bread. 

Murrins.—To one quart of flour put one teaspoon- 
ful of bicarbonate of soda, one pint and a half of but- 
termilk, and two eggs. Sift the soda with the flour. 
Beat the eggs first separately and then together. Let 
the process be gone throngh with as quickly as possi- 
ble; then bake in cups without delay. 

Vania Savoe.—Stir one ounce each of butter and 
flour together over the fire until they bubble. Add a 
half-pint of boiling milk, one ounce of white sugar 
and a teaspoonful of extract of vanilla, and serve with 
puddings, croquettes, etc., as soon as it boils up. 

To keMOvVE Stains From Manogany.—Rub the spots 
with fine table salt and strong vinegar until they are 
removed, which leaves the spot where they were, white. 
The color must be restored by rubbing often with a 
well-warmed cloth, after a hot shovel has been held 
over the discolored spot. 
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Stool with Embroidered 
Top. 

Tue framework of this 
cane stool is gilded and var 
nished The cushioned top 
has a tapestry cover, which is 
worked in Smyrna stitch, a 


large double cross stitch, with 
tapestry wool and __filoselle 
of harmonious colors, on a 
ground of sage-colored un- 


divided canvas, 


Newspaper Rack. 

See illustration on page 528. 

Tue rack is covered 
throughout with olive plush. 
A panel is outlined on the 
front by a band of olive satin, 
and at the centre of this panel 
a spray of Kensington em- 
broidery worked in colored 
silks is applied. ° The cor 
ners are ornamented with 
hammered brass heads, and 
a thick silk cord is passed 
from one to the other of the 
rings attached to these, and 





terminates in clusters of 
pompon tassels. A metal 
ring at the back serves to 
hang it by. 


Section of Covering for 
Cushions, Furniture, etc. 
See illustration on page 528. 

Tuer embroidery in this de- 
Sign is merely an accessory to 
the ground, which is a woven 
brocaded fabric used for dec- 
orative and upholstering pur- 
poses, having a background 
in bronze woollen with a 
raised velvet Renaissance de- 
sign in mignonette gray. The 
design is thrown up by em- 
phasizing the outlines in gold 
cord, which is couched and 
sewed down with invisible 
stitches in yellow silk. Two 
thicknesses of cord are used, |. fe . 
as seen in the illustration, 
where part of the reduced de- 
sign is shown with and part 
without the cord outline 


Fig. 1.—Sator Suir ror Boy From 

4 to 8 Years orp,—[See Fig. 4.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VII., Figs. 46-55. 


Figs. 2 and 3.—Suir ror Boy From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL., Figs. 12-22. 






Stoo. wita Emprowerep Tor. 


Embroidered Borders for Children’s 
Frocks and Aprons.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 528. 

Tuesk borders are worked in silk upon 
flannel or cashmere, and in French working 
thread on wash goods of all kinds. The 
design is traced on the ground, after which 
the lines and rosettes are worked in a sort 
of wide button-hole stitch, the method of 
working which is clearly shown in Fig. 3. 
Long stitches taken from point to point 
form the bars, some of which in Fig. 2 have 
darned wheels where they intersect. The 
lower purled edge is composed of detached 

chain stitches. 


Fig. 1.—Lirrte Girw’s Crocuet Prrrieoat. 
[See Figs. 2 and 8, Page 528.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Sramep Causrie Costume —Froxvt —[For Back, see Page 537.] 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 4.—Sattor Suir ror Boy From 

4 to 8 Years orp.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 46-55, 
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FLOWERS IN MULTI- 
TUDE. 


\ HEN, in our latitudes, 

where the season of 
bloom is so brief, we see the 
garden gay with carefully 
tended shrubs and walks, 
and where each blossom is re- 
garded as a jewel of price 
might be, we can have little 
idea of the prodigality of 
bloom in Southern regions 
where spring and summer 
only make interchange with- 
out much resort to the go-be- 
tween of wintry weather; and 
it might amaze us, as we han- 
dle our few precious flowers, 
to know that in Sicily, for in- 
stance, where the rhododen- 
dron, the camellia, the myrtle, 
the flame-colored and crimson 
tulip, the orange and the lem- 
on, and others of ineffable 
fragrance grow wild as weeds 
grow here, that the rose and 
violet and jasmine and mign- 
onette are looked upon as 
low-lived things of humble or- 
igin and use, fit only for the 
peasant to raise as a crop for 
their pertume, ranking only 
with our phlox and bouncing- 
betts, less noble than our lit- 
tle Jadies’-delighis and mari- 
golds. 

Throughout the south of 
France and along most of the 
sunny Mediterranean shores 
the raising of flowers for the 
perfumer’s distillery is a busi- 
ness as regularly pursued as 
sowing and planting, reaping 
and harvesting, in any other 
husbandry; and that this in- 
dustry becomes a husbandry 
of vast proportions may be re- 
alized from the statement that 
it takes six hundred pounds of 
rose petals to make a single 
ounce of the attar of roses, and 
five hundred pounds of orange 
flowers to make two pounds of 
Neroli oil. At Cannes, for in- 
stance, one distillery alone 
uses a hundred and forty 











Borperep Foutarp Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 
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thousand pounds of orange 
flowers, the same of rose 
leaves, twenty thousand of 
acacia blooms (in which the 
place abounds), thirty-two 
thousand of jasmine flowers, 
and twenty thousand tube- 
roses, while the violet, which 
grows everywhere, the Parma 
variety being the choicest, 
however, is used countlessly, 
the shy creature of reserves 
that it is, refusing to surren- 
der the secret of its sweetness 
wholly, so that the distiller has 
to eke it out with orris root. 
Of course the polite world 
must have its perfumes; and 
where the real flower is not to 
be had, one must be grateful 
for its evangel in the scent 
bottle; and that not only for 
the charm the perfume adds 
to life, but for its help in sick- 
ness, its stimulation to the 
tired brain, its refining and 
poetical power. Yet when we 
consider our own few flowers 
of inestimable value, for which 
we have weeded and watered 
and bent our backs, it seems a 
profanation of all flowers that 
any of them should be gath- 
ered in reeking heaps 
that out of the dew of 
their death should be 
wrung a spirit strong 
enough to carry their 
expression around the 
world. What fine lady 
who showers her lawns 
with her extract of 
white rose, her jockey 
club, her bouquet de 
Caroline, realizes that 
in each drop of the lit- 
tle shower myriads of 
sweet flower souls are 
imprisoned ? Not that 
there is occasion to 
waste any sentimental- 
ity about it; the flower 
dying presently, it may 
as well have died to 
some purpose, Yet the 
prodigality of the floral 
death, when we come to 
look at it, is something 
surprising—as surpris- 
ing as the variety of 
usefulness which that 
death serves, not only 
in the enriching of the 
delicate toilette, the 
sweetening of the state- 
ly room, the lending of 
its pleasant presence to 
ceremonial pageant, the 
freshening of the sick- 
bed, as we have said, 
but in leading the soul 
up in incense rising 
about the altar, and in 


Tamise Crora Mournine Dress.—Bacx. 


For diagram and description see Supplement. 















































Fig. 1.—MovurninG Bonnet. 
For description see Supplement. , 
Fig. 2.—Movurnine Bonnet. 
For description see Supplement. 


Lieut Mourninc Manrte. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 41-45. 






[For Front, see Front Page. ] 


Lapy.—Backx.—[See Fig. 1 





fb sero have trav- 
elled down the centuries 
concerning the faithfulness 
of eagles to their young, es- 
pecially in the abundance 
and variety of the finest and 
richest food for the baby 
dwellers of their cloud-land 
eyries. Among other sto- 
ries confirming legendary 
lore is the added word that 
the eagles’ commissary 
stores were, in the olden 
days, ruthlessly stolen and 
made a means of livelihood 
by mountaineer and hunter. 
In the life of one Thuanus, 
a lordly gentleman of the 
long ago, it is stated that 
when he was “ bearing em- 
bassage from Henry Third 
of England to the King of 
Navarre,” he rested on his 
way at gentlemen’s homes, 
always receiving great atten- 
tion, and “the best that 
could be found of food and 
drink.” 

It so chanced that this 
“bearer of despatches from 
crown to crown” arrived one 
evening at the home of a 
noted bishop of the period. 
Thuanus remarked with ob- 
servant eye the mutila- 
ted condition of all wild 
game served at this 
good man’s board; a 
head, leg, or wing was 
ilways missing, and as 
plainly as eyes could 
speak the king’s court- 
iers sought an expla- 
nation. 

Their host observing 
it, and having “a plea 
sant sense of humor 
withal,’ quietly re- 
marked that “the vo- 
racity of his caterer 
must be excused, for in 
that region it was well 
understood that the 
provider of meats must 
have the first bite.”’ 

The travellers did not 
comprehend the joke, 

he good bishop 
ated that in his vi- 
cinity people were much 
indebted to eagles for 
their choicest viands, 
and would often be but 
poorly served were it 
not for the stalwart 
winged purveyors. 

The story then came 
out that strong and 
proud as these birds 


Fig. 2.—Movurning Dress ror ELDERLY were, they were no 


match for the cunning 


For pattern and description see Supplement, wiles of the rude hunter 


giving idea to the dying 

—among those with whom incense and ointment are 
used—as the sacred unguent diffuses its precious breath, 
of the sweetness of the airs of heaven itself. 

There is, too, a power in perfumes, a power to be re- 
cognized also under the strains of music, to move the 
spirit, and which we have allexperienced. The scent of 
a flower will recall, in some mysterious way of its own, 
a scene long vanished from our thoughts; the soft airs 
flowing from some lady’s draperies in which sweet 
scents have lain, as she goes along the street, too trifling 
things to speak of, will call up remembrances and emo 
tions which bring tears of grief or jov. Acres of flow 
ers, had they any sentience, might well be glad to give 
up their life in the sunshine or in the dew in order to 
perform such a work as flowers and their expressed per- 
fumes perform for the wide world, by the. gratification 
of the subtlest of all the senses. 





Brack Lace Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Front Page. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 82-40. 





Fig. 1.—Movrninc Dress ror Evperty Lapy.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-11. 


No. L., Figs. 1-11. and trapper. Though 

their strongly fortified 
nests were built upon what seemed inaccessible rocks, 
the peasant. and hardy mountaineer could by means of 
ladders find them out. As soon as a nest has been dis- 
covered, a small hut is built at the- foot of the rock, af- 
fording shelter while awaiting the return of the old eagles, 
their talons freighted with good cheer: It will not be 
long before they are off upon another foraging expedition, 
and when fairly out of sight the wily peasants quickly 
raise their ladders, seale the heights; and securing the 
luxuries brought to the nestlings, leave for their suste- 
nance offal of different kinds. This, suid the good bishop, 
accounts for the mutilated appearance of our mountain 





luxuries; the flavor is much finer than home-raised meats, 
and it has become so steady a business as to be quite re- 
liable. 

Beyond this, the peasantry understand how to force the 
continuance of care upon the old birds. As soou as young 





Srrirep Campric Costome.—Backx.—For Front, see 
Page 586.—[For description see Supplement. } 
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eagles are able to use their wings, and would 
nuturally be leaving the home-place, they are tied 
down to the nest, and in such fettered condition 
the old ones still provide their food. Three or 
four such eagles’ nests are sufficient to furnish a 
table luxuriously and with great variety for an 
entire summer. 





ANSWERS 7'10 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

Many Z.—-Read about cloaks and slips for infants in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIX. The 
soft nainsooks are very serviceable, and the imitation 
V cenateoene are good enough for trimming them. 

M. W.—An article on ‘French Cheeses” was 
pu lialved in Bazar No. 11,Vol. XVI. The other items 
occurred in an article ou ** Household Ecouomies,” in 
No. 30, Me? x 

Mus. J. L. 
lustrations for the 
striped silk use Fig. 2 on page 
wool use that of the dingonal 
page 861. 

Paouio Coast,—Your older brother should invite 
his friends aud new acquaintances to visit him at your 
home; but should not say, ** Come to meet my sister.” 
When a gentleman asks you about your home, he will 
very naturally ask also it he may call upon you there, 

ind then it is right for you to say yen will be glad to 
see him; otherwise, invitations to call should come 
from your brother or your parents. 

0. D. A.—Your ideas about the lace dress are good. 
You will find an excellent design for such a dress on 
page 228 of Bazar No, 14, Vol. XIX., which will help 
you more than any mere description can do, 

E. KE. J.—A pointed bang on the forehead, with the 
remainder of the hair drawn back, plaited in a Cato- 
xan loop, and tied with ribbon, is the arrangement for 
girls of sixteen. Tie velvet ribbon around your neck, 
making the bow on the left side. 

Daisy H.—The eight or ten dresses you mention are 
certainly enough for a girl of eighteen for one sumnier 
in the country. If you must have another white dress, 
get serge or canvas instead of cashmere, aud make it 
very simply with a kilt skirt, short Crapery, and pos- 

tilion basque. Go into some first class music store 
and find out for yourself about the music you speak of. 

A. -You wiil find all your questions about doilies, 
cards, the table, ete., discussed at length in Manners 
and Social Usages, which will be sent you from this 
office by mail postpaid on receiptof $1. Pillow-shams 
are still used, but small pillows with plain slips are 
hewer, 

Miss Janet.—Read about tennis dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. XIX. 

Ape.aipe.—A white gros grain or else China crape 
dress with a tulle veil is appropriate for a bride who is 
wearing mourning. 

Get a white canvas dress for evenings in the 
mountain. Put rows of narrow white watered ribbon 
on the kilt skirt, and have a wide watered sash. White 
Jace dresses are very fashionable; see the design on 
mage 228 of Bazar No. 14, Vol. XIX. Get a checked 
Bess ulster with a cupe for travelling, and have a 
close brown straw turban, or a higher-crowved round 
hat with narrow brim. If you are not the eldest un- 
married sister you should have “ Miss Jane Smith” 
eugraved on your cards. 


Bazar No. 22, Vol. XTX., will furnish il- 
mention, For your 
860, and for your blue 
wool costume on 


dresses you 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A GOOD THING. 

Dr. Anam Mruuer, Chicago, Ill., says: “It is one of 
the very few really valuable preparations now offered 
to the afflicted. In a practice of thirty-five years, I 
have found a few good things, and this is one of them.” 
—lAdv.) 





Tar B. & LL.” and 
*“Winnipesankee and About There,” two illustrated 
booke of travel, descriptive of the Summer Resorts of 
the White and Franconia Mountains and the Lake 
and Hill country of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
with hotel lists, tours, time-tables, maps, etc., will be 
mailed free on receipt of six cents in stamps for each 
hook to pay postage, on application to Luorus Turt.e, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston and Lowell R. R., 
Boston, Mass.—{ Adv.) 


“Sumurr SauNnTERINGS BY 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


MOTHERS ‘ie' BABIES. 


For Teething troubles, Ill Condition, Cholera In- 
fantum, Indigestion, Vomiting, Sour Curd, Peevishness, 
Restiessness, Sleeplessness, Marasmus, Poor Appetite, 
and all kinds of Stomach and Bowel troubles which 
are so destructive of infant life, Houman’s Inranr 
Pav is the only remedy that is at once sufe and sure. 


Mrs. W. F. Agate, 109 Cutier St., Newark, N. J., writes: 

G. W. Houman. M.D., _* Sir, after using your Baby 
Pad two weeks I find my baby better in many ways. 
He has not been troubled for a single day with con- 
stipation, the indigestion also is mach improved, and 
he sleeps better at night than ever before. Thanks 
to your Bany Pap.” 

















Mrs. Beroier, 2736 'T’ homas St., Phila., writes: 

HoumMan Pr Co., —‘“After giving my little one 
everything prese ribed, and finding her hourly growing 
worse, I applied your Baby Pad. It gave me a ray of 
hope. Now, ge ntlemen, accept a mother’s blessing, 
for in five days the Cholera Infantum was checked, 
and to-day she is a healthy, rugged child.” 


Another Philadelphia mother writes ne: 

*“*My baby was reduced by Cholera Infantum to a 
mere skeleton. ... Within four honrs after the Pad 
was applied all a - ceased, and the child was 
sleeping the sleep of life.” 

All Druggists. Price Baby Pad, $1.50. 


HOLMAN PAD CO., 120 ‘William Street, N. Y. 


Write for pamphlet, mentioning “ Harper's Pazar.” 


GRANULA 


A Dp jncomopsral for immediate 


tied for ehtuaren and es A delicious 
tion an oF 
sold by tae “Boe by mail, ( Our fi aos 
Granula Co,, DanxsviLz, bs. i 
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cca DYSPEPSIA aud 
i? INDIGESTION 


Are very prevalent in America, 
and it is not a matter to be won- 
dered at that it is so. The Amer- 
ican people eat a great deal of 
Bread. Much of the bread, while 
light and attractive in appearance, 
is Injurious, because of the infe- 
rior elements used in the yeast. 


Warner's Safe Yeast 


is guaranteed to be Pure and 
Wholesome, Health Preserving and 
Efficient. If your Grocer does not 
keep it, order it by mail of 


Warner's s Safe Yeast Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Lactated Food 


THE SAFEST FOOD FOOD IN SUMMER 


~ or Young or “Delic Loess - Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would’ be retained. Its 
basis is Sueax or Mitk, the most important element 
of mother’s milk, 

It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical of all Prepared Foods. 

Sold by Drugyvists—2hc. , Sie., $1.00, 

23> Au interesting pamphilet, entitled ‘ Medical 
Opinions on the Nutrition of Infants and Invalids,” 
sent free on application. 

Wexrs, Rionarvson, & Co., 








Burlington, Vt. 


“OUR BABY’S FIRST YEAR,” 


By MARION HARLAND, 


With other valuable information 


v 48-page hook. Sent 
free on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


Address 
REED & CARNRICK, 
Mercantile Exehange Building, New York City. 


SEND 50°: IDEAL iin curves: 

—oncarerts 

4 we A t Scorch h the Hair or burn th 
Ret Thomes if not See Satisf 


ago.tl, Y AGENTS WANTED! 
Complete LADIES cvrpe 


TOKOLOG Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 


The very best book for EN Sample 5 free, 
Cloth, $2.00; Morocco, ae PAGO PUB. C0. Chicago. 


tons 











PEARLS 7: MOUTH 





BEAUTY & FRAGRAN CE 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth writr, the gums rosy 


nnd the breath swrrr. It thoroughly removes 
tartar the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 





1784. 1886. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
cies 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
* and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 

















Fragrant. 











Beautiful Hands 





Producés 
Soft, White 











PEARS’ SOAP improves the complexion and is unrivalled as a 
pure, delightful TOILET SOAP, and is for sale throughout the civ- 


4 U ized world, 








PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same way. 


Five distinct fabrics, 


Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, show 


respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, 
snow white for mourning. 


and Plain weaves, and come 
They will be found to furnish a variety in warmth, style, and price, to suit 


in cream shades, and in 


all tempgratures and occasions, and all styles of making and trimming. 


They are for sale by all the 
Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
and Le Boutillier Bros. 


principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 
fourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 





L. SHA 








OF. JoREMUS ON 


Toiret Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a ferfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, ——e com- 
mend to ladies and to the communit io ormecel 
the employment of your pure ‘La 
soap over any adi article.” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a_ LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 
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Latest atinaine BABY BANGS, lifelike, and 
the RECA MIE Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, all of naturally curly 
hair, $5 each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold, Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE: full valine allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing and shampooing a_ specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. ALBURNINE, the wonderful prepa- 
ration for coloring the bair golden auburn, $1.50. 
THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for beautifying 
the complexion, the greatest success of the period, 
$2, complete, and a complete assortment of beantify- 
ing cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

) | Spring Catalogue now ) ready, mailed Sree. 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


— been known for 85 years as the best and eafest 
preserver and beautifier of the hair, and has a most 

I Tre and fragrant bonquet; it prevents it falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens weak hair, and makes it 
beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead 
or mineral ingredients, and can also be had in a golden 
color for fair and gelden-haired people and children. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, 
which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and produce eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row 
lands’ Macasear Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best druggists. 






IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
Ngray. It produces every shade, from the 
lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it 
Price, $1 and #2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive cireular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!1878. 


METCALF’S 
SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and last- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps, 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
2 ‘Tremont t St.y Boston, Mass. 


If you will send ten cents 
in stamps to the Mack 
Publishing Company, 
528 Washington Street, 


New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 
etchings of poo age characters, also ten exqui- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Illustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 
beantify their homes. 

Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY sie ites 
. DECKER, 118 East 14th Street, ‘New Yo 


\ ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 28d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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R.H.MAGY & 00. 
14th St, Sixth Ave.,and 13th St,W.Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 
Wonderful Wearing 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY 
GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITIONS AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, 
AND NICE 1883, 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES 
FERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


ENGLISH 
WIDE, AND IN 


MANU- 
39 DIF- 


= 
a 
eo | 
bai. 
Ro 
cD 
c> 


THOMPSON'S 





‘ 


‘HHOA MAN 
‘OUUGAY UYTT O06 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANC 


Light, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 
PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 
lar style worn. Every Jady her own hair-dresser, 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival. 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

K osmeo Poudre,warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50e. a Box—mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50e. and $1.00 a Botthe—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, 82.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 « Bottle—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00 a Bottlhe—not mailal 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it 
work on fashionable bair-dressing 
Sent free, 

Prices moderate as before removal from E, 14th St. 


MRS. ©. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 


finest 
published. 


is the 
ever 


A Warm Iro 


BRIGGS & COS 


rees the 
Fasnio, 


A NEW PATTERN BOOK 


Sent on receipt of 25c. 


N passed over 
the papers TRaNns- 
Patrern to Any 


Silk, and Etehing Silk. 


Specially shaded for these 
patterns. 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods ‘Stores. 
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FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Sond St., 
sia LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


. T. TAYLOR’s 


Iustate Monthly Fashion Report, 


N. ¥: 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


] EDS OF FIR-BOUGHS, highly recommended for 

invalids Or persons troubled with nervousness 
Mattresses of any size or shape filled with genuine 
Maine Fir, gathered in Jnne, and properly cured, Cor- 
respondence solicited. Owen Moore Co., Portland, Me. 











Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and l/nderwear. 





Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. \. Y. 


DRY GOODS #20" NEW vor, 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Silks 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Le Boutillier | © 23d 
street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


BREAKING 
IN, 





Mail Orders promptly and 
carefully filled. 


New goods in all departments now opened. 
and Dress Goods a specialty. 









THEY NEED 
NO 






CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, peng Pot ee to 
the form of the wearer an 
movement so that it is ¢mpossible = is ieck 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded afterthree weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear noother. Look out for 
worthless imitations pre eoes the name BALL is 
on the box, A OU JARANTEE, por sale by 
all leading dry goods asabees. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 


Chicaqo, TUl., and New York City. 


uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA. 


ES ZEMA, or Salt Rhenm, with its agonizing itch- 
4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curioura Soar 














and a single application of 


| Curroura, the great Skin Cure. 


| 





USE BRIGGS & COS | 
¢ Silk Crewels, Filling | 





This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
Trouta Resonivent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Seald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Sealy, and Pimply Humors of the 


Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 


25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by 
Porrer Deve any Curmioan Co., Boston, Mass. 
t2 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases 


Kipney Pars, Strains, and Weakness instantly 
relieved by the Curtoura Anti-Pain PLasrer. 
N 


New, elegant, infallible. 


A SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. ‘This powder is a med- 
icated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth. THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
sold by all reliable druggists, or 
will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a 50- cent post: il note, or 25 cent st: imps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackbeads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dved 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), &c. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s or: es 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. McLran, of the College of rin. recom- 

mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 


(Mention this Paper.) 
| LY fluous Hair permanently 
fis Complexions beau- 
tifled. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful."—Gonry’s Lapy’s Book. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, 


Correspondence conyidential. 








yy ramus BLACK HEADS, 


Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 






N. Y. City. 
Mention this paper. 


EAFNESS itsCAU SESanaC UR, by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the day 

with no benefit. Cured himself in three months, 

and since then hundreds of others by same process. 
A plain, wes successful home treatment. Ad- 
dress T.S. , 128 East 26th St., New York City. 
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IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.| 

BLACK WOOL DRESS GOODS. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS: 

French All-vool Black Bengaline 
inches wide, 
Black All-wool Armure Lace-figured Etamine, 

44 inches wide, 59c. yard ; regular price, $1 00. 
All-wool Black Drap d’ Alma, 44 inches wide, 
great bargain, 5de. 

Black French 


wear, extra fine, 69e. 


( 'ords, 40 


Paris fast dye, 49e. yard. 


yard ; worth 85e. 


Tamise, all wool, for summer 


yard. 


MAIL ORDERS 


Yarefully fille d hy thoroughly experience ad shoppers, 


and all orders Sor Dry Goods amounting to 


B54 0) and upwards, when money accompanies same, 
is transported free of all Express or Mail charges 
C. Ow D. orders we 
pay for the return of money only. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


A SEALING WAX CASKET containing two 
sticks of perfumed wax, taper and seal, any initial. 
Usea altogether in fashionable correspondence. 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


Subscription Price, 50 cents a Year, 
Issued at the beginning ot each season. ORIGINAL 
SrorRtes AND Poxms by the following well-known 


except registering by mail. 











writers: Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett 
Junius Henri Browne, William H. Rideing. 
James Herbert Merse, 


J Helen Campbell. 
Maxe Lowe Dickinson, Abby Sage Richard- 
sen, Leigh North, Florence Hallowell and 
others, and A CoMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 
rie New York MARKET. THE Very Larest Fasn 
IONS AND NOVELTIES ONLY ARE SHOWN ALL 
NUMBER READY SEPTEMBER Ist. fs 

THE TASHION PUBLISHING CO., 


P. O. Box 3491. 18 Jacob St., New Vork. 





For 


INTANTS gi S 


erfect substitute Pa yi cm 
HdEA and all discases ofc 
D. age Cons 


1 Hi tea. Sold. J 
oe and Feeding of Infants,’”’ MAILED TREE. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE = 'Co., LBestou, Mass, 


SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowe rs, 
and celebrated for its wonderful he: alth- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppresse d troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


WHI 00 MOTHERS 


gh mew | on their 
Don’t do it, but 
















FERRIS BROS., Manuf'rs 
81 White St., New York. 


Art Interchange, 
For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a 20-page paper; six pattern 
embroidery supplements, full size; also three very 
beautiful Colored Studies, viz: 
STUDY of SNOWBALLS; STUDY of DOGWOOD, 
double page; MARINE VIEW, by Epwarp Moran, 
double page. 

ola c cons =ae recent colored pls ate, 20 cent 
ART RCHANGE CO., 37 & 39 West 22d ‘Street, 


vane York, 


anata this paper. 


L ADIES, Snor- Dresstne or 
other liquids carried with ab- 

ew solute safety when travelling, 
by using our new case. They are made of hard wood 
(light or dark color), nicely polished, contain bottle, 








cork, and sponge, complete, and will be appreciated 
when seen. Sent by return mail, postpaid, for 40c. 
CASE & DANIELS, Boot and Shoe Dealers, Hart 


ford, Conn. 
oft Clothing. 


T + 4 te 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
no\ing disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without ininring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 


The 37th session opens Oct. 7th, 1886. A 3 years’ 
graded course of instruction is given in winter and 
spring terms. For further information, address 


RACLEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 


Do not risk spoiling another Trunkful 
HAVE ONF NOW. 
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Will fill all orde rs for 


DRY COODS, &c., 


BY MAIL, 


In their usual prompt and satisfactory manner 


Prices guaranteed lower than any other house 


All goods, prepaid, delivered FREE OF 
CHARGE within 100 miles of New York. 


KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to onr premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the U cl 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mi sen ido.” 
The original company to produce it nm this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to onr patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, 
portraits of these artists, ind costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘‘ Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.”’ 

George Thorne, as - - - ~- ‘‘Ko-Ko.” 

Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘* Nanki-Poo.”’ 

Frederici, as - - - ~-‘'The Mikado.” 

Fred Billington, as - - ‘' Pooh-Bah.” 

Our price for the ts is twenty-five 
each, but to any one 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ El 
post - office send the 
postage paid, f charge. 


1. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


especial notice to 






a series of seven cabinet 


in character 


se porti cents 


who uses our soap, and “sends 
Soap, and full 


whole series, 


ctric 
address, we will 
and fre 


BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-+ HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+— 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. 

GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 





Use no other. 





French, German, S| Spanish, Italian, 


You can, te ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages "sufficiently for every-dz ay and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosEnTHaAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. ‘Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to al ll 
questions, and correction of exercises. - aoe copy, 
Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Tea 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00, 
Herald Building, Boston, 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


ASS. 






eas a 
re 
anag 
S. 
Mention this p pape! , 
Invalid alid Chair ©o., New Haven, Conn, 


CUR ot, DEAF 


K’S PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearin , yerform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, com ortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even wt 1ispers 
weard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni 

FREE. Address F. HSC JOX, 853 Broadway, ‘N. 


THE NE PATE: 


STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 


a cir yplied by the patentec 
. BENDICK, 438 * nee nln N. ¥. 
Monufeclaret of perforated patterns for Embroide 


““PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair. 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying M 

2; Hair Goods, Cos 
; se nt C.0.D. any where. Send to 


, m'fr for Ilhust’d Price-L 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st 


sts 
Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 
SCIENTIFIC _¢ CURE. 
= Book w with comp fete i 
fo rmation mailed FREE 


















DDS 


DR. W. “E. BROWN, 
NORTH ADAMS, Mass. 


H RES’ Lterabonagy-g D oa bod 
T Packages, 25 cts. Makes 
of a delicious, sparkling, and wholesome beverage 


by ye or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


t 


Send six cents for postage, und receive, 

free, a costly box of goods which will 

| PRITE op all, of either sex, to more money 
ght away than anything else in this 


world. Pocteum await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


SALA my 
OMAN WANTED sseiss0 


ity. Responsible hous i oa 
once, GAY BROS., 14 Barelay’ Btreet. N. ¥. 



























HARPER "'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME ‘XIX., NO, 33. 








N OME OUTAT A POPULAR. ,/ 
WATERING BLA CE— — THE RUMOR 
Tar NNAER?T THE GOLDEN EG 
TRAITS FROM AN ANCES TQ 
GAINS ME MANY. ADMIRERS 











‘BAD FORM" SAYING “NOBODY BUT A, 
LITTLE GOOSE woutpb USE HER 





























FOREIGN NOBLE M = 
R,COOT AND MR LOON JEALOUS 
BY\HIS MARKED ATTENTION/y 


















‘e I Te His PROF O: $i 
V IT SAY YES—!-3-55! 
OP aad eel HE RUNS | 
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We START ON-FOREIGN 
4 TouR_AND LEAVE THE - 00TS 
L.GOaLs «8 GEESE or F 
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